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Tux crisis brought about by the dispute between Russia and Poland will, 
if it is not solved, open a sequence of events that may threaten the 
liberties of Europe (and not only of Poland), the Balance of Power, and 
the security of England and of the Empire. Let us, before attempting 
to examine the dispute and its implications, briefly survey the principal 
facts. 

On April 25th, 1920, Poland took the offensive against Russia. The 
purpose of the campaign, as conceived by the head of the Polish State 
and commander-in-chief of the Polish armed forces, Marshal Pilsudski, 
was to solve the Eastern European problem once and for all by creating 
@ confederacy consisting of Poland, the Ukraine, and White Russia, and 
to recover, for Poland, the ‘ historic ’ frontier of 1772, that is to say, the 
frontier left to her as the result of the ‘ First Partition ’ (1772). 

While there was room for compromise with regard to the frontier, 
there was none with regard to the Confederacy which, had it come about, 
would have meant the dismemberment of Russia. 

The Poles occupied Kieff within a fortnight, but were heavily defeated 
in the Russian counter-offensive. They appealed to the Western Powers 
for mediation, and Great Britain proposed that the Polish forces should 
_. withdraw behind the ‘Curzon Line’! and that the representatives of 
_ Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Finland should meet in London 

‘with the object of negotiating a final peace between Russia and its 
neighbouring states.’ Russia refused mediation, but agreed to negotiate 
directly with Poland.? Great Britain advised Poland to agree to direct 

1 The ‘Curzon Line’ was originally proposed by the Supreme Council in December, 
1919, as the eastern frontier of Poland. In 1920 it was proposed as a line of demarcation 
between the Polish and Russian forces, pending’a general settlement with regard to 
frontiers. It was never accepted, either as a frontier, or as a line of demarcation, either 
by Poland or by Russie. It has no relevance to the present dispute between the two 

~ Powers. 

* The Russian Government, in their reply to the British invitation, stated that the 
‘Curzon Line ’ was exceedingly unfavourable to Poland and that they were prepared to 
offer Poland a more favourable frontier (cf. Temperley : History of the Peace Conference of 
Paris; cf. also Harold Nicolson: Curzon, The Last Phase, p. 205). The frontier now 
claimed by Russia is much more unfavourable to Poland than even the ‘ Curzon Line.’. 
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negotiations. On July 30th, 1920, the Poles appealed for an armistice. 
On August 10th the Russians stated their terms, and negotiations began 
at Minsk. The Russians demanded that the Polish army be reduced to 
50,000 men and that the Poles should organise an armed gendarmerie, 
numbering 200,000, to which only members of trade unions should be 
eligible. These demands were incompatible with the continued existence 
of Poland as a sovereign Power. Just as the original Polish demands 
meant, as it were, vertical, or territorial, break-up of Russia, so the 
Russian demands meant the horizontal, or social, break-up of Poland— 
that is to say, the overthrow of the Polish State and the ultimate incor- 
poration of Poland in the Soviet Union. 

Poland had greatly overrated her own strength and had counted on a 
popular rising in the Russian Ukraine. Russia, in her turn, overrated 
her own strength also, and seems to have counted on a popular rising in 
Poland. The negotiations of Minsk dragged on as the Red Army advanced, 
but when it had reached the outer defences of Warsaw, the Poles rallied 
and, taking the offensive once more, drove the Red Dany back as far as 
Minsk itself: we 

Neither Power had been able to inflict final defeat upon the other, 
and both were in desperate need of peace, for both had endured ruinous 
warfare since the year 1914. There was no prospect of a decision in the 
field, and a peace, in which both sides abandoned their original aspirations, 
was negotiated. The Treaty of Riga was signed on March 18th, 1921. 
The frontier agreed upon by the two Powers was roughly that of the 
“Second Partition ’ in 1793, except for the southern sector, which followed 
the frontier between Russia and the former Dual Monarchy. Under 
Article 3 of that Treaty, ‘ Russia and the Ukraine abandon all rights and 
claims to the west of the frontier.’ 

The new Polish-Russian frontier became one of the few of Europe’s 
new frontiers that was not an object of grievance or contention amongst 
' the Powers concerned. The borderland, on the Polish side, never assumed 
the character of an irridenta, and, although it harboured discontented 
minorities, those minorities did not strive for reunion with the countries 
of their former allegiance.* In this respect it differed from other border- 
lands which had been part of Germany, of Austria, of Hungary, and, 
notably, from Bessarabia, which had been annexed by Rumania. Russia 
has never recognised Rumania’s title to Bessarabia as she recognised 
Poland’s title to the borderland assigned to Poland by the Treaty of Riga. 
For a modification in Russia’s favour of the Rumanian frontier there is a 


case, and, indeed, a strong one. we a modification of the Russian-Polish © 


frontier there is none. 

Not even the ‘ right of self-determination ’ can be invoked in support 
of the Russian claim to Eastern Poland—that is to say, the territory 
bounded by the Russian frontier in the east and by the rivers Bug and 
San in the west, the territories annéxed by Russia under the so-called 


* The Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia strove for union with the Russian Ukraine; but on 
condition that it should be separated from the rest of Russia. 
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Ribbentrop-Molotoff Agreement and referred to by herself as ‘ the western 
districts of White Russia and of the Ukraine.’ The population is ethnolo- 
gically composite. It is mainly Polish, Ukrainian, and White Russian. 
None of these three ethnological groups has an absolute majority. The 
Poles claim to be the largest of these, but the objectivity of the census, 


carried out by Polish authorities in 1931, has been severely criticised, 


apparently with some reason. The Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia; in 
particular, have challenged the Polish figures, claiming to be more 
numerous than those figures indicate. Absolute precision would be un- 
attainable in any case, for mixed parentage, bilingualism, and religion rob 
ethnological determinants of their validity (religious conviction is a far 
stronger force than national consciousness in Eastern Poland). — 

It is true that the two ‘ national minorities,’ the Ukrainian and the 
White Russian, in Poland have an ethnological affinity with the Ukrainians 
and White Russians of the Soviet Union, or, what in modern German and 
in very recent Russian terminology is called a ‘ blood relationship ’ or 
‘blood brotherhood.’* But neither of these minorities has ever had a 
general desire to be incorporated in the Soviet Union. 

This is all the more noteworthy seeing that neither has been contented 
under Polish rule. The White Russian organisation known as the Hromada 
was strongly pro-Communist, and in favour of union with Russia, but, 
although, for a time, it had a considerable following, it never met with 
general assent amongst the White Russians of Poland, and lost all its 
influence long before the Second World War. The same is true of the 
semi-Communistic labour movement, Selrob, of the Polish Ukraine. 

The powerful U.N.D.O. (Ukrainian National Democratic Union), 
which commanded a large following in the Polish Ukraine, and especially 
in the former Austrian territory of Eastern Galicia, did indeed desire 
separation from Poland, but noc union with Russia. It desired the creation 
of a Ukrainian state, extending from the Caucasus into Central Europe, 
and independent of Russia as well as of Poland. The U.N.D.O. was in a 
state of constant conflict with the Polish authorities. But it was more 
anti-Rvzsian than anti-Polish, even after the inhuman ‘ Pacification of 
Eastzrn Galicia ’ by the Poles in 1930. The aspirations on the U.N.D.O. 
ana of the U.M.O. (Ukrainian Military Organisation), could not have 
been fulfilled without the dismemberment of Russia as well as of Poland. 
It based its hopes on Germany and on war between Germany and Russia. 
These hopes have proved entirely deceptive. 

Pro-Russian sentiment amongst even the poorer peasantry of the 
Polish eastern borderland was chilled not only by the fate of the churches 
in Russia but by the ‘ collectivisation ’ of the Russian farms in 1932. 
When. the Second World War began, pro-German sentiment was not as 
strong as it had seemed, for the Ukrainian troops in the Polish army 
fought with courage and discipline. But it still existed. It was, however, 
killed by the German occupation. In Eastern Poland, as elsewhere, the 
Germans have forfeited local sympathies by their brutality and their lack 

4 v. the statement issued by the Soviet News Agency in reply to the Polish declaration 
of February 25th (The Times, March 2nd, 1943). 
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of human understanding. What little may have been left of pro-Russian 


opinion amongst the Ukrainians and White Russians of Poland was 
killed by the terrible experience of the Russian occupation of Eastern 
Poland from September, 1939, until July, 1941. Oppressive as they had 
found Polish rule in the past, both the White Russians and the Ukrainians 
living within the frontiers of the Polish Republic, —* prefer it both 
to Russian and to German rule.5 


I 


‘When the Treaty of Riga had been signed in 1921, relations between 
Russia and Poland improved steadily. A certain distrust of Poland per- 
sisted in Moscow, but chiefly because of apprehensions lest she might be 
forced by France, Great Britain and the United States to follow an anti- 
Russian policy—apprehensions which were not justified by events. Even 
Communist writers bore witness to the improved relationship between 
Moscow and Warsaw. For example, the Polish Communist, Domski, 
writing in the official journal of the Comintern, International Press Corre- 
spondence, a year after the Treaty of Riga was signed, on March 14th, 1922, 
declared that one of the main characteristics of Polish foreign policy lies 
in its peace policy towards Soviet Russia.® 

On March 15th, 1923, the Conference of Ambassadors, representing 
the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States, recog- 
nised the frontiers of the Polish Republic, including, specifically, the 
frontiers as defined in the Treaty of Riga. On July 25th, 1932, Poland 
and Russia signed a ‘ Pact of Non-Aggression.’ In the Preamble to this 
pact, the Treaty of Riga was reaffirmed, and under Article 1 the 
signatories pledged themselves to abstain from ‘any act of violence 
attacking the integrity and inviolability of the territory or the political 
independence ’ of the other, and to ‘ avoid all possible warlike manifesta- 
tions.’ Under Article 3 each of the signatories undertook ‘not to be a 
party to any agreement openly hostile to the other.’ 

On July 3rd, 1933, an agreement was signed at London ” by the repre- 
sentatives of Russia and her neighbours Poland, Rumania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. Under Article 2 of this agree- 
ment, if one of the signatory Powers invades the territory of another with 
its armed forces, * With or without a declaration of war,’ that Power shall 
be regarded as an ‘ aggressor.’ 

On February 14th, 1934, Mr. Litvinoff spoke on behalf of the Russian 
Government at a reception given in honour of the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Beck, at Moscow. Mr. Litvinoff referred in warmest terms to the 
excellent relationship that existed between Russia and Poland and to 
‘the profound process of rapprochement’ which ‘ largely occurred during 

% 


5 It may be that a small minority of Ukrainians who are serving the Germans as police- 
men, agents, and spies are an exception. incense weet tee Ukrainians to-day 
are certainly anti-German. 

* Italics in the original. 

? For official texts of documents relating to Polish-Russian, Polish-German, and 
Anglo-Polish relations from 1933-9, v. The Polish White Book (Hutchinson, London). 
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your [i.e., Mr. Beck’s] direction of Polish affairs.’ Mr. Litvinoff ended by 
proposing ‘a toast to the further strengthening of the friendly relations 
between the U.S.8S.R. and the Republic of Poland.’ 

On May 5th, 1934, the ‘ Pact of Non-Aggression ’ between Poland and 
Russia, which had been signed on July 25th, 1932, was renewed until 
December 3i1st, 1945. 

On May 13th, 1939, Mr. Beck informed the Polish Ambassador in 
Paris that he had received from Mr. Potemkin, the Russian Envoy who 
was in Warsaw at the time, an assurance that Russia would ‘ adopt une 
attitude bienveillante’ towards Poland in the event of an armed conflict 
between Poland and Germany.’ Mr. Potemkin had indicated that this 
assurance had been given ‘ in accordance with special instructions ’ whith 
he had received from the Russian Government. 

On the 31st of the same month, Mr. Molotoff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, addressing the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union, declared 
that Russia stood ‘ for the cause of peace’ and that ‘a certain general 
improvement ’ was ‘noticeable’ in the relations between Russia and 
Poland. 

On August 23rd, 1939, a ‘Non-Aggression Pact’ was concluded 
between Russia and Germany. Under this ‘ Pact,’ which was signed 
by Herr von Ribbentrop and Mr. Molotoff, and was immediately ratified, 
the two Powers agreed to refrain from attacking one another and from 
aiding any third party that might attack either. On September Ist 
Germany began the Second World War. by invading Poland. On Sep- 
tember 17th Russia announced that the ‘internal bankruptcy of the 
Polish State * had been ‘ revealed,’ that Poland had ‘ lost all her indus- 
trial areas and cultural centres,’ that Warsaw ‘no longer exists as the 
capital of Poland ’ (although Warsaw was still defying the invader *) that 
‘the Polish Government has disintegrated and no longer shows any sign of 
life,’ that the Polish State and its Government have, in fact, ceased to exist’ 
and that ‘ therefore the Agreements concluded between the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland had ceased to operate.’ Russia also announced that she could not 
‘ view with indifference the fact that the kindred Ukrainians and ‘White 
Russian people, who are in Polish territory and who are at the mercy of 
fate, are left defenceless,’ that the Russian Government had ordered 
Russian troops to invade Poland ‘ to take under their protection the lives 
and property of the Western Ukraine and Western White Russia,’ and 
proposed ‘to take all measures to extricate the Polish people from the 
unfortunate war into which they were dragged ’ and ‘ to enable them to 
live a peaceful life.’ 

Russian [troops invaded Poland on the same day. The Poles, 
immensely outnumbered, withdrew, fighting. 

On September 28th, Russia and Germany concluded an agreement, 
declaring that they ‘ considered it as exclusively their own task to restore 
peace and order in these territories [#.e., the territories ‘of the Polish 
Republic] and to assure the people inhabiting it [sic] a peaceful existence 

® The Warsaw Defence Command did not sue for an armistice until September 29th. 
Vou. CKXXITI—No. 796 : Lu 
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which will correspond to their national characteristics.’ Under Article 1 
of this agreement, the ‘ frontier ’ between the Russian and German ‘ State 
interests in the territory of the former Polish State ’ was defined (a map 
- being appended). Under Article 2, this frontier was recognised as ‘ final ’ 
by both Powers. Under the same Article they declared that they would 
* resist any interference with this decision on the part of other Powers.’ 

In this way the Fourth Partition of Poland was accomplished.® She 
was divided, almost equally between Germany and Russia. The two 
halves were not merely subjected. to military occupation by Germany 
and Russia, they were annexed. Of the ‘New Order’ which the 
Germans imposed much has become public knowledge since. Less is 
known of the ‘New Order’ imposed by the Russians. But before we 
examine the latter—and the events which resulted therefrom—let us 
examine the relationship established between Poland and Great Britain. 
The Anglo-Polish Agreement for Mutual Assistance was signed on August 
265th, 1939. Under Article 1, Great Britain pledged herself to give ‘ all 
the support and assistance in her power’ if Poland were to ‘ become 
engaged in hostilities with a European Power in consequence of aggression 
by the latter.’ Article 2 gave precision to Article 1, in so far as Great 
Britain pledged herself to support Poland if her independence were 
threatened ‘ directly or indirectly ’ by a European Power and she ‘ con- 
sidered it vital’ to offer armed resistance. 

Great Britain honoured her pledge on September 3rd, 1939, by going 
to war with Germany." It should be observed that the Anglo-Polish 
Agreement contains no specific reference to Germany, nor does it specific- 
ally pledge either Great Britain or Poland to wage war in defence of the 
other. But it was clear—and any other interpretation would have been 
as perfidious as it would have been impolitic—that when Poland was 
attacked, Great Britain could only ‘ give all the support and assistance in 
her power’ by going to war with Germany. Poland, when she was 
attacked by Russia ‘ reserved the right ’ to invoke the Treaties in force 
between herself and her Allies.. Great Britain and France ™ had a clear 
casus belli with Russia, but to make war on Russia as well as on Germany 
in the situation as it was in September, 1939, would have helped neither 
them nor Poland. Their own survival as independent Powers, and 
that of Poland also, depended on the total defeat of Germany which, as 
events were to show, could not have been accomplished if Russia had 
been an enemy instead of an Ally. Nor did Poland make use of the 


x 


® The three previous partitions were in 1772, 1793 and 1795-6. 

1° The eastern part, annexed by Russia, comprises just over one-half of the territory of 
the Polish Republic, and over one-third of the population. 

11 On September 19th, a message ‘ from the people of Britain ’ was broadcast ‘ to the 
City of Warsaw,’ declaring that ‘ all the world is admiring your courage,’ that Poland had 
* become the standard bearer of liberty in Europe,’ and that ‘ we, your Allies, intend to 
continue the struggle for the restoration of your liberties.’ 

%* The Polish-French alliance had been reinforced so as to bring it into conformity 
with the Anglo-Polish alliance by a ‘ Protocol,’ signed on September 4th, 1939 (Polish 
White Book, p. 137). 
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‘right ’ she had ‘ reserved ’ except in so far as she called upon France to 
‘ protest ’ against the ‘ aggression ’ committed by Russia. 

On June 22nd, 1941, Russia was herself invaded. She found herself at 
war with the common foe. Broadcasting on that same day, Mr. Churchill 
assured the world that ‘ we shall give whatever help we can to Russia 
and to the Russian people,’ that ‘ we shall appeal to all our friends and 
Allies in every part of the world to take the same course and pursue it,’ 
and that ‘the Russian danger is . . . our danger, and the danger of the 
United States.’ Russia became an Ally of Great Britain, of the United 
States, and of the other United Nations—Poland amongst them. 

The Poles had made peace neither with Russia nor with Germany. 
But whereas they continued their fight against Germany—by taking 
part in the Battles of France, of Britain, of the Atlantic and of Africa, 
as well as by organised resistance in their own country—they did not 
continue the fight against Russia once the Russian military occupation 
of Eastern Poland had been accomplished. 

Russia’s title to that region was never recognised either by Poland 
herself, or by Great Britain or by the United States, or by any Power 
except Germany. She was in de facto possession of Eastern Poland by 
virtue of armed conquest and in de jure possession only by virtue of the 
‘ Ribbentrop-Molotoff Agreement.’ But she ceased to be even in de 
facto possession when her forces were expelled from Eastern Poland by 
the Germans. And, of her own free will, she renounced her de jure title 
to Eastern Poland on July 30th, 1941, when an agreement was signed by 
her Ambassador in London, Mr. Maisky, with the Polish Prime Minister, 


' General Sikorski, at the Foreign Office, with the concurrence of the 


British Government, represented by Mr. Eden. Russia, under this Agree- 
‘ment, recognised that the treaties she had concluded with Germany in 
1939 with regard to territorial changes in Poland were invalid, she con- 


sented to the re-establishment of diplomatic relations with Poland, and 
to the formation, on Russian territory, of a Polish army. On the same 


day, the British Government declared, in a note to Poland, that Great 
Britain did not recognise any territorial changes carried out in Poland 
since August, 1939. On July 31, Mr. Sumner Welles made a similar 
declaration on behalf of the United States. 

The frontiers of the Polish Republic to-day are, de jure, what they were 
in August, 1939.15 Those frontiers are guaranteed against aggression 
to-day, as they were in 1939, by the Anglo-Polish Agreement of Mutual 
Assistance. Great Britain went to war with Germany in September of 
that year. Under Article 3, Great Britain pledged herself—and the 
pledge has not lost its validity—to support Poland not only against 
armed aggression but against any attempt by ‘a European Power’ to 
* undermine Polish independence ’ by ‘ processes of economic penetration 
or in any other way.’ In the Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain 
and Russia, which was signed on May 26th, 1942, both signatory Powers 


18 Except for the district of Teschen which was occupied by Polish troops in October, 
1939. Czechoslovakia’s claim to that district would seem to be incontrovertible, 
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declare in Article 5 that ‘ they will actin accordance with the two prin- 
ciples of not seeking territorial aggrandisement for themselves and of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other States.’1* By that treaty, 
therefore, Russia reaffirmed her renunciation of her claim to Eastern 
Poland. 

In the Preamble to that same treaty, Great Britain and Russia 
reaffirm their acceptance of the Declaration made on August 14th, 1941, 
by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt (the so-called ‘ Atlantic Charter’), 
to which, in the words of this Preamble, ‘ the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics has adhered.’ 15 According to Points 2 and 3 
of the ‘ Charter,’ Great Britain and the United States ‘ desire to see no 
territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the people concerned’ and ‘wish to see sovereign rights and self- 

t restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.’ 
On June 24th, 1941, Mr. Eden had declared in the House of Commons 
that ‘The Polish people . . . will redeem their freedom. That remains 
our pledge.’ 

It is, therefore, beyond dispute that Great Britain and Russia are 
pledged to assist Poland in securing her full independence within the 
frontiers she had in 1939, that the annexation by either Power of any 
territories within by those frontiers is a clear violation of definite 
treaties, and that Great Britain is specifically pledged to help Poland in 
resisting any attempt, whether direct or indirect, open or covert, to 
interfere in Polish internal affairs. 

In a Protocol appended to the Agreement that was signed on July 30th, 
1941, the Russian Government agreed to release all Polish subjects, both 
military and civilian, who had been taken prisoner by the Russian forces 
which had invaded Poland in 1939, or had been deported from Poland 
to the Russian interior. On August 12th, 1941, the Prasidiwm of the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union issued a decree that gave effect to 
this Protocol by ordering that all Polish subjects on Russian soil who had 
been deprived of their liberty should be set free. On August 14th a 
military agreement was signed, providing for enlistment both by voluntary 
service and by conscription, of able-bodied Poles in the Polish army on 
Russian soil, this army to be led by a Polish commander under Russian 
operational command. 

The release of Polish men, women, and children from prisons, concen- 
tration camps, and places of exile began. A Polish army to fight against 
the Germans on the Russian front came into existence. 





It was believed that this army might be over 300,000 strong, for the ‘ 


number of Polish soldiers who couid have been recruited from amongst 


14 In his report on the conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, Mr. Molotoff declared 
that Russia and Great Britain were ‘stressing the absence of any desire for territorial 
i and non-interference in the internal affairs of other States.’ 
18 Mr. Maisky stated on September 27th, 1941, that ‘ the Soviet Government proclaims 
its agreement with the fundamental principle of this declaration [i.e., the ‘ Atlantic 
Charter ’}. 
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the deportees was estimated at about 150,000, while the number of Poles — 


' taken prisoner of war by the Russians in 1939 was, according to the 


Russian journal Red Sitar,“ over 180,000, of which about 10,000 were 
officers. 

These 10,000 officers were urgently needed to organise and lead the 
Polish forces in Russia. Eight thousand three hundred of them, together 
with many non-commissioned officers, men and civilians had been interned 
—in three camps—at Kozielsk (near Smolensk), at Starobielsk (near 
Kharkoff) and at Ostashkoff (near Kalinin). Despite the general order 
given for the release of all the prisoners, there was no sign of these officers. 
They had been last heard of in the spring of 1940—they had been removed - 
from the camps to destinations that were not revealed by the Russian 
authorities during the months of Apriland May.” The difficulties created 
by the German invasion, the immense distances that had to be covered 
by men interned in European and Asiatic Russia made recruiting for the 
Polish army very slow. But, by the month of October, 1941, the Polish 
authorities grew increasingly anxious. The Polish Ambassador in 
Moscow appealed to Stalin, Molotoff, and Vishinsky for information as to 
the fate of the officers. In December the Polish Prime Minister, General 
Sikorski, visited Moscow and took the matter up with Stalin. But there 
was no reply, except the assertion that all Polish prisoners had been 
released. Nor were the Polish authorities able to obtain a list of prisoners, 
although lists had been compiled in the various camps by the Russian 
authorities. Another appeal was made in January, 1942, this time to 
Mr. Bogomoloff, the Russian Ambassador to the Allied Nations in London. 
This, and further appeals, elicited no reply except that all Polish officers 
and men had been released and all civilian prisoners had been ‘ amnestied.’ 

It was not until April, 1943, that the Germans announced that 
they had discovered the remains of thousands of Polish officers at Katyn, 
not far from Smolensk—they had, according to the German report, 
been shot and had been buried in their uniforms and with all their 
personal documents, so that identification, even after an interval of © 
several years, had been possible. The Germans broadcast lists of names, 
many of which were recognised as those of missing Polish. officers by their 
relatives in Poland, by their former comrades, and by the Polish 
authorities. No one familiar with German methods and with German 
propaganda can seriously maintain that the Germans are above perpe- 
trating any sort of imposture—that they might, for example, shoot Polish 
officers and say the Russians had done it. But the question is not ‘ What 
truth, if any, is there in the German report?’ The question is ‘Howdo 
the Russian authorities account for the disappearance of these officers 
who were prisoners of war in their custody ? ’ 

The Germans revelled in the find they said they had made at Katyn, 
and for weeks it was one of the chief items in their propaganda, They 


16 September 17th, 1940. 
17 They had been allowed to write letters to their families, but thereafter all com- 
munication ceased. g 
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gloating solemnity. But the impression they made throughout Europe 
was very deep. That in Poland itself the impression was fearful, is easy 
to understand, for wives, children and friends who had™missed these 
officers for so long and had, when the Polish-Russian agreement was 
signed, felt new hope, were utterly perplexed and a prey to torturing 
doubts when months passed and hope remained unfulfilled. 


Til 


The Polish Government in London is not a free agent. It is in 
constant communication with their compatriots in Poland and is at least 
as ‘representative ’ as any of the Allied Governments in London and, 
indeed, more so than some, for its policy is endorsed by a nation which 
has maintained an astonishing unity. It is also ‘representative ’ in the 
sense that it rests on a broad political basis in so far as it includes 
members who can fairly claim to have widespread support amongst 
Polish industrial workmen and amongst the peasantry who make up the 
vast majority of the population.* 

Whether the Polish Government in London will remain in office when 
Poland has been liberated is another matter. It would seem that all 
liberated countries will choose their future administration chiefly from 
amongst those who continued to resist the enemy at home. This implies 
no slur on those who escaped to work or fight against the enemy elsewhere. 
‘When the war is won and the Allied Governments now exiled in London 
return to their own countries, they will be replaced by new governments. 
Indeed, in most of the liberated countries there will be new systems of 
government. It would seem that of existing systems only the Dutch 
and Norwegian monarchies will endure (the future of the Greek monarchy 
is very uncertain). Meanwhile the Allied Governments exercise a mandate 
on behalf of their own people. They are not free agents, nor are they 
dictatorships. Whatever their constitutional powers may be, their 
practical status resembles that of delegations abroad. 

Poland, although in the hands of an enemy ruthlessly imposing his 
own will, has an organised political life of her own. She has within 
her own frontiers the equivalent of an administration that operates 
secretly and under immense difficulties and dangers but does approximate 
to an embodiment of the national will. That will expressed itself when, 
in 1939, her people decided to resist the Germans. It is not at all certain 


that the Polish Government, at the time, would have been so uncompro- _, | 


mising had it been a free agent. But it is quite certain that the Polish 
Government would immediately have been swept out of existence by the 
Polish people had it displayed the slightest inclination to compound with 
Hitler. When Russia was attacked the British people were divided in 
their sympathies, but the need of the hour united them in support of 


18 For example: Socialists like Stanczyk and Kwapinski, and Peasants like Miko- 
lajezyk, and Kot. 
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Russia, Even this unity might have been precarious had it not’ been, 


' ¢linched by the Prime Minister in a speech that is, perhaps, his greatest 


political achievement. A similar, but infinitely harder, decision con- 
fronted the Polish people when Russia was attacked. She had com- 
pounded with the enemy and had invaded Poland when the Polish armed 
forces were engaged in desperate fighting against vastly superior numbers 
and weight of metal. Poland was then halved between Germany and 
Russia and the inhabitants of both halves were subjected to fearful 
hardships and iniquities. Nevertheless, the decision in Poland was the 
same as in England. 

But that is not all, for during the past winter it has been clear that the 
Poles could, by compounding with the Germans in certain ways, secure 
some alleviation of their present sufferings and even look forward to a 
condition which, although one of vassalage, might hold out some prospect 
of a not too intolerable existence. The temptation, now, to compound 
with the enemy must be stronger than ever—so strong, indeed, that one 
is amazed how it is withstood. But it has been withstood, and to-day 
the Poles are still united in the fight against the common foe. 

We have recalled these facts though some of them are familiar, 
because they have a special relevance to the Polish-Russian crisis.and to . 
the position of the Polish Government in London. That Government is 
constantly exhorted to do this or that—for example to dismiss some of its 
Ministers or to appoint others. It may be that such advice is sometimes 
well intended, but no more than any other Allied Government does the 
Polish Government exist merely to save the Foreign Office from bother 
or to placate the Russian Embassy. It exists to carry out, as far as 
possible, the will of the Polish nation. There are certain things it must do, 
whether it wishes to or not. To promote the vital interests of the. Polish 
nation is one of them. 

For Russia the Polish question is not vital. Whatever happens to 
Poland, Russia will not only continue to exist—she will remain great and 
strong. But for Poland, the Russian question is vital. It is, to her, a 
matter for existence or non-existence. By annexing the eastern pro- 
vinces of Poland, Russia gains very little (for these provinces are poorish, 
they have but few industries, and are as nothing in size compared with 
the vastness of Russia). But by losing her eastern provinces, Poland 
loses half her territory and more than a third of her population. Perhaps 
even more than this—perhaps. everything, as we shall see. 


IV 


When the alleged existence of graves containing the bodies of Polish 
officers was announced by the Germans, the state of public opinion in 
Poland made it impossible for the Polish Government to do nothing at 
all. They requested the International Red Cross to undertake an investi- 
gation. The Red Cross could not grant the request without the concur- 
rence of the Powers concerned. That Russia, at least, would not give her 
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consent must have been clear beforehand. Nor could her refusal be 
fairly condemned as unreasonable, for the Germans would have had 
abundant scope for manufacture of spurious evidence (by the intimidation 
of witnesses for example) so that the investigation, while it might establish 
certain facts, such as the time (within a few months) when the alleged 
victims had been killed and the manner of their death, could hardly have 
been conclusive. 

Tail the PUMA sequent meet witli ‘nd sisoew thaid w refadsl Gn the past 
of the Red Cross, without further comment from the Powers con- 
cerned the affair would have made little stir. But the Russian Govern- 
ment reacted in a manner that brought the whole crisis into the open. 
The British public became aware, for the first time, that there was a 
crisis. The Polish Government became the object of a verbal campaign 
that was conducted with extreme violence by the Russian Government 
and by the Russian official and officially-inspired press, both in Russia 
and in England. ‘The ministerial circles of General Sikorski,’ and, in 
particular, the Polish Minister of Defence, were declared the accomplices 
of the cannibal Hitler.’ 1° The Polish Government were accused of enter- 
ing ‘ into contact and agreement with the Hitlerites,’ of ‘ perfidious con- 
duct ’ and of dealing ‘a treacherous blow to the common cause.’ 2° No 
evidence in support of these accusations was produced. On April 26th 
the Russian Government announced that they had decided to break off 
diplomatic relations with Poland. 

But what of the 8,300 missing Polish officers ? The Polish appeal to 
the International Red Cross has at least drawn one categorical statement 
from the Russians, namely, that these officers had fallen into the hands 
of the Germans near Smolensk in the summer of 1941 and that it was the 
Germans who had murdered them.*! But if the Russian Government knew 
this to be so, why did they not impart their knowledge to the Polish 
Government in response to the repeated enquiries made in the second half 
of the year 1941 and at the beginning of 1942? And why was nothing 
known as to the fate of these officers from the time they were last heard 
of (the spring of 1940) until the time (the summer of 1941) the Germans, 
according to the Russian allegation, captured them? Besides, it is 
inconceivable that 8,300 officers, prisoners of war in Russian custody, 
could have been captured by the Germans without the knowledge of the 
Russian authorities. If these officers had been captured by the enemy, 
there must have been some witnesses to the capture and they must 
at least have been missed soon afterwards. It would have been easy for 


the Russian Government, had they even suspected, at the time, that the 


19 vy. Soviet War News (issued by the Press Department of the Russian Embassy in 
London), April 30th, 1943. We had always supposed Hitler to be a vegetarian. 

2° Ibid., April 29th, 1943. It seems a little odd that such polemics against an Allied 
Government should be conducted on British soil under the auspices of another Allied 
Government. General Sikorski, who is represented as an enemy of this country and of his 
own, is, after all received by the King and by the Prime Minister who, on May 2nd, the 
Polish National Day, sent the Polish Government a friendly and generously worded greeting. 

™ For example, Soviet War News, April 17th, 20th. 
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Polish officers had disappeared in this way, to say so when the Polish- 
Russian agreement was signed in 1941, instead of saying that they had 
all been released from Russian internment camps, so that Polish autho- 
rities counted on their arrival at any time. 

Russia is accountable for the 8,300 Polish officers. But she has not 
been able to account for them except by the hitherto unverified assertion 
that they were murdered by the Germans. 

The fearful and sinister mystery makes the Russian-Polish crisis all 
the more intractable. It is necessary to understand this detail to under- 
stand the crisis as a whole. But not this only. 


V 

When the Russian army had occupied Eastern Poland, the Russian 
military and civilian authorities began to deport to the interior of Russia 
Polish men, women, and children in numbers that reached a total esti- 
mated at more than a million. The fate of these deportees, most of whom 
are still in Russia, is a dreadful human tragedy of which almost nothing 
has been revealed to the British public. As well as Poles, there were 
amongst the deportees many Ukrainians and Jews. Members of the Bund, 
the Party of Jewish Socialism in Poland, were amongst the chief sufferers. 
Many had taken part in the Russian Revolution of 1917 and it may be 
that it is mainly because of this fact that they were made to suffer. Henryk 
Ehrlich, the most renowned of the Bundist leaders, spent years of imprison- 
ment and exile in Tsarist Russia. In 1917 he represented the Bund in the 
Russian Duma. In 1917 he was elected to the Petrograd Soviet and 
became a member of the Central Committee of the Worker’s Soviet and, 
on their behalf, helped to organise the International Socialist Peace 
Conference that met at Stockholm. When Poland had achieved her 
independence, Ehrlich became the determined opponent of Polish 
nationalism. He spoke and wrote in uncompromising terms against the 
anti-Russian policy of Pilsudski which carried Poland to the verge of 
disaster in 1920. In the years that followed, he was prominent amongst 
those Polish politicians who worked for an enduring peace with Russia.2* 
He was a man of outstanding intellect and shining virtue, a devoted Jew, 
@ Polish patriot, a good European, and a friend of the Soviet Union. He 
was arrested by the Russian authorities in September, 1939, and was 
kept i in prison until July, 1941, when he was tried for working on behalf 
of ‘international Fascism.’ Apart from the intrinsic absurdity of the 
charge, the alleged offence could not possibly have been committed 


* under Russian jurisdiction, seeing that from the time the Russians invaded 


Poland, Ehrlich had been kept in prison, He was sentenced to death, 
but, after awaiting execution for two weeks, the sentence was commuted 
to ten years penal servitude. In September of the same year he was 


*2 These were by no means confined to the Left. Professor Grabski, who is a member 
of the Polish Government in London is one of them, and a National Democrat, also 
opposed Pilsudski’s anti-Russian policy. 
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released with many other Poles as the result of the Polish-Russian Treaty. 
Thereupon he began, with the collaboration of the Russian authorities, 
to organise a Jewish Committee ‘to fight Hitlerism.’ At the request of 
the Russian Commissar for Home Affairs, Beria, Ehrlich, and his fellow 
Bundist, Alter, submitted the programme of this Committee to Stalin 
with a view to obtaining his approval. Meanwhile he worked assiduously 
to encourage recruiting for the Red Army amongst the Poles in Russia. 
But on December 4th, 1941, he was arrested at Kuibysheff and, for a 
long while, nothing more was heard of him. - His friends grew increasingly 
anxious. The Polish Government appealed for his release as well as 
that of his fellow Bundist Alter. On January 27th, 1943, a petition on 
their behalf was sent to Mr. Molotoff from the United States. It was 
signed, amongst others, by William Green (the President of the American 
Federation of Labour), Professor Albert Einstein, Dr. Alvin Johnson, 
Reinhold Niebuhr (the theologian, who is now in this country), and Mr. 
Raymond Gram Swing. A‘ month later, Mr. Litvinoff, the Russian 
Ambassador in Washington, informed Mr. William Green that Ehrlich 
and Alter had been executed.* 

Other members of the Bund who suffered at the hands of the Russians 
were Anna Rosental, who was over sixty and had spent ten years of 
imprisonment and exile under the last Tsar. She was executed by the 
Russians soon after they had invaded Poland. Batist and Szreiter were 
detained in Russian prisons and labour camps for two years. They were 
released but died of the treatment they had received almost immediately 
afterwards. Numerous non-Jewish trade unionists and Socialists of 
Poland, including several Ukrainians, perished in Russian prisons. 

When the Polish-Russian Treaty was signed it seemed that such 
iniquities had come to an end. The Polish army in Russia was slow in 
forming, but the chief reason for this was the reason we have mentioned, 
namely, the immense distances that had to be covered by men released 
from prisons and place of exile before they could reach the Polish depéts 
which had been established, not to speak of the non-arrival of the 8,300 


83 Szmul Zygielbojm, an intimate friend of Ehrlich and Alter, and member for the 
Bund in the Polish National Council, endeavoured to arouse interest in the fate of his two 
friends in this country, but with little success. Zygielbojm was arrested as a hostage by 
the Germans in Warsaw at the beginning of the war, but escaped shortly before he was to 
have been executed. After a life of self-sacrifice and heroic struggle, Zygielbojm died by 
his own hand in London on May llth. He was profoundly affected by the appalling fate 
of Polish Jewry under German and Russian domination, and especially by the last desperate 
and heroic fight of the Jews who, during the month of May fought with utterly inadequate 
arms against an overwhelming German force in the Warsaw Ghetto. He was deeply dis- 
illusioned by the indifference of the once so chivalrous English Left to the fate of Ehrlich 
and Alter. Mr. Brailsford, a relic of the high-minded Left of old days is the author of. « 
noble protest on behalf of Ehrlich and Alter in Reynold’s News. A memorial meeting 
was held on March 28th in the Caxton Hall in London. It was addressed by Mr. Camille 
Huysmans, President of the Labour and Socialist International, and attended by @ few 
members of the British Labour Party. Mr. Hannen Swaffer published a moving tribute to 
Zygielbojm in the Daily Herald on May 18th. The news that Ehrlich and Alter had been 
executed was followed by a widespread movement of protest in America. This movement 
was deprecated by the ignoble New Statesman and Nation (April 5th, 1943). 
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‘officers. That the Poles ‘ refused to fight for Russia ’ is untrue and was 
not asserted by the Russians at the time, but only later on, when Russia 
began her campaign against the Polish Government. 

It soon became evident that the Russian authorities did not want an 
organised Polish force on Russian soil. Polish battalions were formed 
but were left with an utterly inadequate equipment. Most of them 
received only a few rifles and a few rounds of ammunition apiece. The 
Polish Government, with the concurrence of the British, requested that a 
Polish army be formed in the Middle East, to be equipped by Great 
Britain and to fight under British operational command. The request 
was granted. Poles, many of them accompanied by their families, began 
to arrive in Iran, where they formed an army of 30,000, together with the 
‘Carpathian Brigade ’ which has played a heroic part in the African cam- 
paign. But after a while the exodus was stopped by order of the Russian 
Government. 

On December Ist, 1941, that Government reaffirmed the decree of 
November, 1939, imposing Russian citizenship on all persons domiciled in 
Eastern Poland, those specified as of Polish ‘ nationality ’ being exempted. 
‘That is to say, Polish subjects who were members of the Ukrainian White 
Russian and Jewish ‘ minorities’ and residing on the territory of the 
Polish Republic in 1939 were turned into Russian subjects. The Russians 

sproceeded to conscribe for the Red Army all able-bodied persons who 
came under this decree. On January 16th of the present year the 
Russian Government declared, in a note to the Polish Embassy at Kuiby- 
sheff, that the exemption in favour of persons of Polish ‘ nationality ’ 
would be withdrawn. The entire population of Eastern Poland was, 
thereby, declared part of the population of Russia. In the same note 
the Russian Government declared that the Polish ‘ claim ’ to the ‘ western 
‘districts of the Ukrainian and White Russian Republics’ conflicted 
with Russian ‘sovereign rights.’ The ‘claim’ referred to was never 
made by Poland, nor could it have been made. To have done so would 
on her part, have been to claim what was her own and had been recog- 
nised as such by Russia herself, as well as by Great Britain. The 
meaning of the Russian note is clear. It simply announces that with 
regard to the Polish-Russian frontier the Polish-Russian Treaty of July, 
1941, is invalid, and that the German-Russian Treaty of September, 
} 1939, is valid once again with regard to the same frontier. In other 
words, Russia has reaffirmed the so-called ‘ Ribbentrop-Molotoff Line’ 
and proclaimed her re-annexation of Eastern Poland. That this action 
is an infringement of the assurances given by the Russian Govern- 
ment in the Treaty of July, 1941, and the Anglo-Russian Treaty of June, 
1942, as well as of other treaties, agreements, and pledges, to which we 
have referred earlier in this article, will be clear to every impartial 
reader.24 . 


SC@ mor 


* In an official statement issued by the Soviet News Agency on March Ist, Russia 
declares that the ‘claim *’ to Eastern Poland is advanced only by ‘ Polish ruling circles.’ 
The Polish Government in London does not represent ‘ Polish ruling circles’ only and no 
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As all Polish subjects on Russian territory—and in Eastern Poland 
—are Russian subjects by newly enacted Russian laws, there can, 
under that same law, be no Poles left in Russia. Nevertheless, there 
has, since then, come into existence under Russian official patronage, 
a ‘Union of Polish Patriots residing in the U.S.S.R.’ A journal Free 
Poland, has also been started at Kuibysheff and allegedly Polish units 
are being formed to fight under Russian command. And all these 
activities are undertaken by persons, said, by the Russians, to be Poles, 
in @ country where Poles have ceased to have an official existence. 
The President of the ‘ Union of Polish Patriots’ is a female novelist 
named Wanda Wasilewska, who went over to the Russians in September, 
1939. Her husband is a certain Korneichuk, another promoter of the 
anti-Polish campaign, who is Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs. That 
is to say, he is a Russian Government official. Wanda Wasilewska her- 
self is a member of the Supreme Soviet and, therefore, of the Russian 
administration. Neither of them are Polish subjects. Both are Russian. 
She has been rewarded for her exploits in verbal warfare (her command 
of invective is prodigious) wich the rank of colonel in the Red Army— 
an honour denied even to the redoubtable Ludmilla Pavlichenko, who 
visited London recently and is alleged to have slain over a hundred 
Germans with her own hands. 

Meanwhile Stalin has declared for a ‘strong and independent 
Poland.’ 25 ‘To the impartial observer the open polemics against the 
Polish Government, speeches and broadcasts calculated to promote class 


warfare and disruption in Poland and to precipitate premature risings,** 
not to speak of the annexation of about the half of Poland’s territory 
and the deportation of more than a million Polish citizens, can hardly 
seem conducive to the establishment of a ‘strong and independent 
Poland.’ 27 


VI 


One is compelled to ask what the reasons for Russia’s Polish policy 
may be, all the more so as her actual gain at the expense of Poland is 


evidence has been produced, as far as we are aware, that any considerable part of the 
‘ Polish people’ (including the Polish Ukrainian, White Rassia, snd-dows) desips. the 
annexation by Russia of Eastern Poland. 
%5 », The Times, May 5th, 1943. 
%* For example, Wanda Wasilewska’s reference to the ‘ suicidal policy of waiting and |. 
inaction ’ (Soviet War News, April 30th, 1943). Also the deliberations of the Pan-Slav 
eee er” ee ae May llth, 1943), and the broadcasts by the Kosciuszko 


Tm ia athens ietkcaded “ashi Ups Wellday at Magia sentlighiiliy teiveicbihe 
both to Poland and to Russia because it traverses the Pripet Marshes, offering a strong 
defensive terrain on both sides. The ‘ Ribbentrop-Molotoff Line,’ like the ‘Curzon Line,’ — 
would put Poland at an immense strategic disadvantage. This is not the only respect in 
which th: loss-of Eastern Poland to the Polish Republic would be comparable with the loss 
of the Sudetenland to the Czechoslovak Republic. It would seem that it is the object of 
Russian foreign policy to secure ‘ an eastern Munich.’ 
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relatively so small. But the Russian-Polish conflict is not an isolated 

phenomenon. Russia’s Yugoslav policy closely resembles her Polish policy. 

In Yugoslavia the ‘ traitor,’ the ‘ Fascist,’ that is to say, General Sikorski’s 

counterpart in Russian eyes, is General Mihailovich, who, for nearly two . 
years, has withstood the enemy in the mountains of Yugoslavia. He 

may yet play an important part in promoting the enemy’s final defeat, 

for the Balkans promise to be the scene of a decisive campaign in this war 

as they were in the last. 

Russia, in her foreign policy, is resolute and yet adaptable. The 
apparent contradictions—for example, extreme hostility towards Poland 
and ‘ amazing friendliness ’ towards Iran **—conceal an essential unity of 
purpose. Towards Czechoslovakia Russian policy is also one of ‘ amazing 
friendliness.’ But if she secures possession of Eastern Poland she will be 
neighbour to the Czechoslovak province of Carpathian Ruthenia—and 
the arguments of ‘ blood brotherhood ’ with which she tries to justify the 
one annexation will serve to justify another, for Carpathian Ruthenia, 
like Eastern Galicia, has a population that is largely of Ukrainian stock.?® 

Czechoslovakia now stands isolated—isolated by sheer Russian friendli- 
ness towards herself and unfriendliness towards Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Russia has thwarted every serious effort to create a basis for future 
federation amongst the countries between the Baltic and the Augean. 

‘Poland, on the other hand, has aroused widespread sympathies on the 
European mainland—there is even a distinct rapprochement between 
herself and Turkey. What is happening between Russia and Poland is 
far better understood in Angora than it isin London ! The Polish-Russian 
crisis has come to be regarded as a kind of test—a test of the validity of 
treaties signed by the Allied Governments, and especially by the British 
Government—a test, ultimately, of the balance of power in Europe and of 
England’s ability to maintain it. All continental nations are following 
the Polish-Russian crisis with close attention, for they know that it may 
lead to events that will, if they are allowed to take their course, decide 
who is to be the master not merely of Eastern Poland, or even of all Poland, 
‘but of the Skoda works, of the Rumanian oilfields, of the Straits, and of 
Iran, and even of Iraq. The Schweizer Monats-Hefte wrote, as far back 
as February, 1943: ‘ Now that Russia is showing her true power, the old 
historic antitheses are rising everywhere out of the ideological fog, quite 
irrespective of the systems by which the Powers concerned are governed.’ 

To say this is to say that the Polish-Russian crisis has a far greater 

importance than is generally realised in this country. A deepening 


8 * Our forces of occupation (in Persia) at no time very numerous, had been reduced 
to a few isolated detachments. . . . Russia was contiguous, overpowering, and amazingly 
friendly. She offered Persia her support. . . . Here was an offer more irresistible than 
anything that could be advanced from London. The decision was finally taken, not by the 
Majlis or the Persian Government, but by Reza Khan—an ex-trooper in the Cossack 
preede * (Harold Nicolson, Curzon, p. 146). 

*® Carpathian Ruthenia was coveted by Russia in the past because it would have placed 
her astride the Carpathians and have given her access to the Hungarian plain (v. Martel : 
La Ruthénie Subcarpathique, pp. 42, 44, 51, 56, 57). 
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antithesis between British and Russian foreign policy either during the 
Second World War or after would be most dangerous. It can be avoided, 
all the more so as Great Britain can make sure of one thing in Europe 
. that is all-important to Russia, namely, the permanent elimination of thé 
German menace. She, more than any other Power, can give Russia 
security in the west. Indeed, she is the only Power that can doso. And, 
to Russia, security in the west means security everywhere, for if she is not 
preoccupied with the German menace she will have an unchallengeable 
ascendency in the Far East. 

But the continued pursuit of a foreign policy which has brought the 
Polish-Russian crisis about can but lead-to a sequence of events which 
must, in the end, affect the security of the British Empire. If these are 
the implications of the Polish-Russian crisis it is clearly essential that it 
should be brought to an end, even if it were not the cause of so vast a 
human tragedy. It cannot be brought to an end, but can only be replaced 
by a crisis far more intractable by abandoning principles for which the ~ 
people of this country believe, with indubitable sincerity, that the war is 
being waged. It cannot be brought to an end by connivance in annexing 
the territory of an Allied Power, a territory guaranteed by the clear pro- 
visions of several treaties. But even if ethical and humanitarian considera- 
tions, such as national honour and prestige, at the fate of over thirteen 
million men, women and children in Eastern Poland who would, for the 
third time within a few years, endure the wrongs and miseries of ruthless 
alien domination, the consequences would be such that the chief gainer 
would, in the end, be Germany. 

The crisis can be solved if England, like Russia—and the United 
States—has a foreign policy and one that is so pursued and so expounded 
that there is no doubt at all as to what interests she regards as vital 
and where the interests lie. Politics, like nature, hate a vacuum and 
where British foreign policy does not exist, or where it is timorous, the 
policies of other Powers will prevail. To have a foreign policy, to pursue 
it with resolution is the way not to new wars but to a lasting peace. To 
take the Polish-Russian crisis seriously, to uphold certain principles and 
ultimate vital interests, is not to engage in conflict with Russia, but to - 
avert a future conflict. It is for Great Britain to do all that can be done 
by amicable but firm diplomacy (with the help of public opinion) to 
prevail upon Russia that she may abandon her anti-Polish policy, that 
she may desist from polemics conducted in a manner that is unworthy of 
a Great Power, that she may allow Polish men, women, and children 
exiled in Russia to leave, or at least to let the able-bodied men serve 
under Anglo-American command with those forces that are preparing 
to invade Europe, and to let the Polish women and children who are left 
behind receive the relief that is needed if they are not to perish. 

Beyond this, it will be necessary to collaborate with Russia in orga- 
nising the security of eastern and south-eastern Europe, of the Straits 
and of the Eastern Mediterranean, and of the whole Near and Middle East. 
On collaboration with Russia the future peace of Europe chiefly depends— 
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the alternative is the Third World War. It is impossible to abandon 
eastern and south-eastern Europe without abandoning all Europe. The 
fashionable thesis that Europe must be divided into spheres of influence 
is reactionary in the direst sense of the word. It is incompatible with the 
balance of power. It will, if adopted in Europe, be applied to Asia also, 
with the result that China, instead of finding her national unity, will be 
partitioned amongst the Great Powers. The defence of the so-called 
‘small nations’ is not only a matter of principle, it is, for England, a 
practical necessity. All her vital interests depend upon the continued 
independence of ‘ small nations.’ The course taken by Russian foreign 
policy to-day must, if it continues, lead to a conflict which will enable 
Germany to win the peace after having lost the war. If England upholds 
her principles and resolutely meets every menace, however distant, to her 
vital interests, she will perpetuate her own security—and give security to 
Russia. On that basis collaboration with Russia is possible—and only 
on that basis. And on that basis the Polish-Russian conflict can be 
brought to an end. 
Tue Eprror. 
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MUSSOLINI AND BOLSHEVISM 
Wuen the Great War broke out in 1914 Mussolini was Editor-in-chief of 
Avanti, the official newspaper of the Italian Socialist Party, published 
in Milan. On August 4th the Italian Government, with the almost 
unanimous support of Parliament, declared Italy’s position as absolutely 
neutral. The Italian Socialist Party, then the strongest single party in 
Parliament, had already (July 29th) issued a proclamation calling on the 
people ‘not to allow Italy to go down into the abyss of this terrible 
adventure.’ Mussolini signed the proclamation together with the other 
leaders. Two days earlier he had published an editorial under the 
heading ‘ Our Neutrality must be Absolute.’ On August 26th he wrote, 
under a caption in large letters extending across three columns of Avanti : 


Italy must remain neutral. We Socialists are tenacious opposers of war 
because it represents the most acute test of class collaboration and the extreme 
form of exploitation of the proletariat (la prova pit acuta della collaborazione di 
classe ¢ la forma estrema dello sfruttamento del proletariato). We Socialists are 
for neutrality. 


After the invasion of Belgium JI Corriere della Sera, the leading 
newspaper in Italy, gave prominence to the reports of German atrocities 
in Belgium, protesting against them and suggesting that Italy must 
eventually intervene in the war-on the side of the democracies for the 
‘cause of humanity and civilisation. This attitude drew a violent protest 
from Mussolini. On September 4th, under a caption in huge letters 
extending across half the front page of Avanti, PROLETARI ITALIANI, 
RESISTITE GAGLIARDAMENTE ALLE MENE GUERRAFONDAIE 
(Italian Proletarians, stoutly resist the war-mongering menace), he wrote : 


We are invited to weep over martyred Belgium. We are presented with a 
sentimental farce mounted by France and Belgium. These two old crones 
(queste due comari) want to exploit the universal credulity. As far as concerns 
us, Belgium is one Power in the war just as the others are, and we do not believe 
that we should form our judgment on the basis of a distinction between two 
countries, and that we should apply two measures. It is our right and duty to 
rouse up the working class to face these facts. 


The Battle of the Marne (September 5th to 9th) had not yet been | 
fought. German propaganda funds were being lavishly spent in Italy. | 
Mussolini’s manner of championing neutrality at that time suited the 
German cause and there were persistent rumours that he was angling for 
German financial support, though no positive evidence of this has been 
put forward by his enemies. He had acknowledged to some acquaintances, 
however—and he admitted this subsequently—that he was on the look-out 
for a financial subsidy which would enable him to start a paper of his 
own. The victory of the Marne obviously suggested the quarter to which 
he might turn. 
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Patriotic French Socialists were helping to organise pro-French 
propaganda among their comrades in foreign countries. Marcel Cachin, 
a leading Communist member of the Chamber of Deputies, took a hand 
in this work, collaborating with the Government Propaganda Department 
under the Socialist Minister, Jules Guésdes. One of their chief agents in 
Italy was Philippo Naldi, managing-editor of an old-established Conserva- 
tive newspaper, I/ Resto del Carlino, in Bologna. The French Propaganda 
Department suggested to Naldi that it would be good policy to employ 
well-known Socialists to promote the cause of intervention among the 
working classes of Northern Italy, where the official Socialist Party was 





. very strong. In other words, they would like to drive a wedge between 


the Socialist leaders and the workers. 

One of Naldi’s collaborators, Massimo Rocca, who was a revolutionary 
Socialist and advocate of intervention, told Mussolini of the project: 
Mussolini immediately decided to go to Bologna and offer his services to 
Naldi. He laid down his conditions clearly, declaring himself ready to 
change sides and come forward as an advocate of intervention, if the 
French would provide him with funds to start a newspaper of which he 
should be proprietor and sole director. After some negotiations with the 
French Propaganda Department, an arrangement was made to supply 
Mussolini with the necessary funds to found a newspaper which should 
aim at converting the Italian working classes to the policy of Italy’s 
intervention on the side of the Allies. During these negotiations 
Mussolini still remained at his post as editor of Avanti. Naldi, however, 
demanded some guarantee that Mussolir: would burn his boats, which the 
latter did by publishing an interventionist editorial in Avanti before he 


| left the paper. 


1 I owe these details to Rocca, who related them to me personally and published some of 
them afterwards in Pagine dell’ ltalia Libera, No. 7/8, Marseilles, 1929. Towards the end of 
December, 1914, Marcel Cachin referred openly in the French Chamber of Deputies to the 
conquest of Mussolini for the French cause. The following are a few of the many references 
ey ene ee er ee 


se le Populaire (January 9th, 1928) the Socialist Deputy, Paul Faure, wrote: ‘ One day 
Jules Guésdes, then a Cabinet Minister, confided to me that ia-bas we had a man who 
belonged to us: Mussolini. We had sent him, he said, a first instalment of 100,000 francs 
to start his paper; 10,000 francs followed monthly. Another French Deputy, Renaudel, 
made a similar statement in le Quotidien, November 9th, 1926. A Milanese weekly, L’ Italia 
del Popolo, directly accused Mussolini (March 3rd, 1919) of having taken bribes from France 


' to change sides in 1914 and challenged him to bring the matter to Court, declaring : ‘We 


hold proofs of all we have said and written.’ Mussolini did not respond. Alceste De Ambris, 
who had fought on the French front during the early months of the war as one of the 
Garibaldian volunteers, and who was afterwards Premier in d’Annunzio’s Provisional 
Government at Fiume, told myself that he was astonished one day when Charles Dumas, 
Secretary to Guésdes, asked him to bring the monthly subsidy of 10,000 francs from Paris 
to Mussolini. Dumas told him that they transferred this sum (amounting to £400 at the 
exchange of the day) every month to Mussolini to help towards defraying running expenses, 

but that the lump sum originally paid was 600,000 francs (£24,000). Besides this, Dumas 
Brn hone eee en ee ee 
I heard afterwards from a friend of Dumas that when Mussolini became Prime Minister he 
tried to buy back the receipts he had signed for all these amounts, but failed. 
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Having received the first subsidies from France, Mussolini resigned 
the editorship of Avanti. Eight days later, on November 15th, 1914, a 
new paper appeared on the streets of Milan, entitled Il Popolo d’ Italia and 
subtitled : ‘A Socialist Daily.’ Two mottoes appeared on the top left- 
hand corner and right-hand corner respectively, of the title page: 
Revolution is an idea that has found bayonets and Who has Steel has Bread. 
The rallying-cry of the new journal was frankly revolutionary. Seeing 
that more than 80 per cent. of the Italian soldiers who would be called 
up for service in the field belonged to the proletariat, Mussolini advocated 
the idea that entry into the war—though he had protested violently 


against this idea a few weeks earlier—would furnish a golden opportunity . 
: for the proletariat to learn mass discipline and gain experience in the use 


of arms, so that they would be efficiently equipped to carry out the 
revolution when the war was over. This was also his defence when he 
spoke before the general assembly of the Socialist Party at Bologna on 
November 25th, the day he was expelled from the Party : 


You need not think [he said] that the bourgeoisie are enthusiastic in favour 
of our intervention. They are grinding their teeth and are afraid lest the 
proletariat, armed with the bayonet, may put it to its proper uses. Do not 
think that by tearing up my card you will deprive me of my Socialist faith, and 
that you will keep me from fighting for the causé of Socialism and the revolution. 


Commenting next day on Mussolini ’s defence, the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung said : 
Mussolini is a Blanquist and a barracadero. He realises that revolution often 


follows war, and hopes that this war will lead tothe overthrow of the monarchy 


and the bourgeois order. 


How far Mussolini’s newspaper influenced Italian foreign policy and 
helped subsequently to bring Italy into the war is naturally a matter of 
opinion. Professor Borgese, who was foreign editor of the Corriere della 
Sera at that time and therefore in a position to form an expert judgment 
on the subject, writes of Il Popolo d'Italia : 


The technique of the daily was adequate to Mussolini’s confused and pro- 
vincial mentality, considerably inferior to the average standard of Italian 
journalism ; but the front page was enlivened by the tom-tom of the managing 
editor’s coarse eloquence, behind which it was more natural to imagine a fist 
than pensively writing fingers. Such as they were, these articles helped trouble 
further the already troubled waters of Italian opinion, although their influence 


on the course of events was comparatively slight, and by no means the decisive’ 


one that the Fascist legend later on fancied and forced all the Nation to fancy. 
Scores of people—and not only Bissolati or d’Annunzio—found a much larger 


. and more receptive audience. On the other hand, many conservatives who 


would have likeu., from patriotic or realistic motives, the intervention of Italy 
in war were alarmed by the companionship of the demagogue, and shrank 
cautiously into neutralism for fear of the implications that were visible in the 
unexpected warlike spirits of the fellow who five months earlier had staged the 
*‘ Red Week ’ [a reference to the leading part played by Mussolini in the general 
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strike and scenes of violence that took place in the mid-summer of 1914]. 
Likewise, many moderate Socialists, who had been drifting towards interven- 
tion, at the sight of Mussolini unfurling the national banner were frightened by 
disgust into neutralism again. 

Having advocated war, he had to go to war [Borgese continues]. This 
happened very late, and after noticeable hesitations. His personal intervention 
did not last very long, neither did it culminate in any particular deed which 
might have made him merit a military medal or a promotion on the battlefield 
(Goliath ; the March of Fascism, by G. A. Borgese, pp. 216-217, London, 1938). 


‘When the war was over and the French subsidies discontinued, 
Mussolini’s paper was in low water financially. The paid circulation was 
very small, and there were no prospects of launching it as a commercial 
journalistic venture in a provincial city which had three old-established 
newspapers already : the Corriere della Sera with a circulation of nearly 
a million, the Secoloand Avanti. Like many other Continental newspapers 
of that time, Jl Popolo d’Iialia could not continue to exist unless it was 
subsidised by some interested outsider or group of outsiders. It is 
important to grasp the practical significance of that state of affairs. 
Mussolini was proprietor of a daily newspaper which had suddenly 
become a liability rather than an asset ; yet his personal career depended 
on it, as did the livelihocd of the staff he had gathered around him. Here 


we find the key to the secret of his ambiguous attitude during the critical 


years that immediately followed the war. 

Il Popolo d’Italia had always preached a revolutionary programme. 
It was owned and edited by a man who had been a revolutionary all his 
life ; in fact he often styled himself an anarchist. He now formed a 
revolutionary nucleus in Milan, for the purpose of exploiting the post-war 
unrest and seizing the leadership of the revolutionary Socialist wing. In 
March, 1919, a stay-in strike, arising out of a wages dispute, began in the 
Franchi-Gregorini factory at Dalmine, about an hour’s motor drive from 
Milan. Two thousand workers occupied the factory and continued to 
work the machines. Mussolini rushed to Dalmine and delivered- an 
encouraging address to the workers. In reference to the Dalmine episode 
his paper stated (April Ist, 1919): ‘The Dalmine experiment is of the 
greatest value as showing the potential capacity of the proletariat to 
manage the factories themselves.’ 

A few days after his visit to Dalmine Mussolini formally established 
the Fasci Italiani di Combatiimenio (literally, Italian Fighting Groups) in 
Milan on March 23rd. This date afterwards came to be regularly 
celebrated as the anniversary of the founding of Fascism, though as a 
matter of fact there were several Fasct in Italy already and Fascismo, in 
its historical connotation as a nationalistic movement, did not start until 
about two years afterwards. At the inaugural meeting of the first 
‘Fighting Groups ’ a message of solidarity was sent to the occupiers of 
the factory at Dalmine and the workers at Pavia, also in the Milan 
neighbourhood, who had called a general strike. Addressing this first 
official Blackshirt gathering Mussolini said : 
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We must lead the workers. We must affirm the demands of the working 
class. Do they ask for an eight-hour day, and control of the industries ? We 
must support all these demands. We are particularly desirous to make the 
working class capable of directing the works (Popolo d’Italia, March 24th, 
1919). } 

The official programme issued by Mussolini’s Fasct Italians di Combat- 
timento, Comitato Centrale, Milano, Via Paolo di Cannobio 37 demanded a 
heavy progressive tax on capital, registration and limitation of private 
fortunes, confiscation of unproductive capital, confiscation of all property 


belonging to religious orders, landed estates to be divided among the . 


peasants, the management of industry, transport and public services to 
be transferred to syndicates of technicians and workers, dissolution of 
joint stock companies, including banks, and the formation of one national 
financial institution, abolition of the Senate, proclamation of an Italian 
republic, and the creation of a National Constituent Assembly as the 
Italian section of ‘The International Constituent Assembly of the 
Peoples ’ ; that is to say, the equivalent of the Communist Internationale. 

Having organised his fighting Fasci, Mussolini began to prepare for the 
Parliamentary election which was expected to take place in the autumn 
of that year, after the conclusion of peace. There was much unrest in 
Italy at the time. The Socialist revolutionary wing, consisting of 
Anarchists, Revolutionary Syndicalists and Communists, were always 
among the fomenters of labour and political disturbances, food riots, 
violent seizure of property and common street brawls, often resulting in 
bloodshed. Behind this extreme left wing stood the Italian Syndicalist 
Union, with a membership of half a million workers. On the other hand, 
the great majority of the Socialists were grouped as Maximalists and 
Reformists, corresponding somewhat to the left and right. wings respec- 
tively of the British Labour Party. Maximalists and Reformists were 
united in the ‘Italian Socialist Party’ which controlled the General 
Confederation of Labour, with a membership of nearly two and a quarter 
million workers. 

The Italian Socialist Party, though a strong force in Parliament, 
concentrated their energies on municipal administration and the social- 
economic improvement of the working classes. They held administrative 
control in more than two-thirds of the municipalities throughout the 
midlands and the north, the most thickly populated and most progressive 
provinces in Italy. They had flourishing co-operative banks, labour 
co-operatives, agricultural, manufacturing and commercial co-operatives, 
building co-operatives, etc. With so many vested interests under their 
charge, they were not in favour of a catastrophic ehange in the social and 
economic order. Moreover, they knew that Italian industries could not 
function even for a few days if a Communistic revolution were attempted ; 
for Italy, then as now, has to import all her industrial raw material from 
abroad ; coal, iron, copper, cotton, petrol, etc. When the occupation of 
the factories took place on a considerable scale in 1920, Lenin laughed 
at the possibility of a Communist revolution in Italy, saying to Angelica 
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‘ ‘Balabanoff: ‘Comrade, hasn’t it ever struck you that there is no coal 


in Italy ?’ 

As a matter of fact, the cauipesion iof.e:-nunshen of fastanien:dey ‘hie 
workers in September, 1920, lasted for only two weeks. Without a single 
intervention on the part of the army or police, the workers gave up the 
experiment and called back the managers and engineers. The fact that 
the workers surrendered sc readily was due to the non-collaboration of 
the General Confederation of Labour. On September 20th, 1920, the 
Corriere della Sera wrote: ‘There has been no revolution, not because 
there was anyone to bar the way, but because the General Confederation 


of Labour has not wished it.’ 


all this period of unrest, from the beginning of 1919 to the end 
of 1920, Mussolini persistently upbraided the Italian Socialist Party as 
saboteurs of the revolution. ‘Good-for-nothings’ he called them, 
‘imbeciles,’ ‘ blacklegs,’ etc. When the notorious anarchist, Malatesta, 
arrived from England to put new spirit into the revolutionary movement, 
Mussolini welcomed him enthusiastically (Il Popolo d’Italia, December 
27th, 1919), contrasting the feckless Socialists with ‘this man who is 
ready to die for his faith.’ 
By the summer of 1919 Mussolini was in full swing on the revolutionary 
war-path, announcing his programme for the forthcoming Parliamentary 
elections. 


The cash boxes are empty [he declared in the Popolo @’ Italia on June 11th, 
1919] who then must fillthem ? Surely not we who do not own houses or motor 
cars or banknotes. Those who can pay must pay. Here is what we propose to 
the Treasury : Either those who have property must be dispossessed, or, if not, 
we shall rally the masses of ex-service men against these hindrances and 
overthrow them. 


At the same time members of Mussolini’s Fasci were organising food 
riots in various towns. He admitted this by implication, declaring that 
the Socialists had not the courage to do so, and assuring the rioters of his 
sympathy and support. 

We are witnessing the revolt of the working classes [he wrote (Popolo 
@ Italia, July 4th, 1919)] against those primarily and directly responsible for the 
intolerable food situation. It is not the Socialist Party that has provoked and 
directed these demonstrations. It lacks the will to lead a movement which 
would interfere with the parliamentary swindle, past and present. For our part 


_ we explicitly affirm the fundamental justice of the popular protest. 


On the following day he wrote : 

It is justice that the people are thinking of in their simple way. I even hope 
that in the exercise of their sacred rights the people will not be content with 
striking at the criminals through their possessions but will begin by striking 
at the individuals themselves. A few monopolists strung to the lamp posts 
would serve as an example (Popolo d'Italia, July 5th, 1920). 

I pass over the fiasco of November, 1919, when Mussolini stood for 
Parliament on his extreme revolutionary platform, and was defeated by 
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& majority of nearly 100 to 1 in the electora! district of Milan. Sub- 
sequently legal proceedings were taken against him in connection with 
the origin of the funds he used for his election campaign. In a Court of 
Adjudication which began its sittings on February 3rd, 1920, he was 
accused of having misappropriated all the funds contributed to a public 
subscription taken up by his newspaper for the maintenance of the 
d’Annunsio régime at Fiume. He denied the main charge, but admitted 

’ some of the money for the payment of his own hooligans 
during the election campaign. This was published in the Popolo d’ Italia, 
February 20th, 1920. 

There is not space here to go into the details of the affair. D’Annunzio’s 
Prime Minister declares in Pagine dell Italia Libera (No. 7/8, p. 33) that 
the sum involved was at least 300,000 lire, of which d’Annunzio did not 
receive a penny. Weneed not concern ourselves with the moral aspect of 
Mussolini’s conduct in the matter; but the political implications are 
important. In the Italy of those days, before inflation and the rise of 
prices had set in, 300,000 lire were equal in purchasing power to about 
£12,000 in our currency. Mussolini admitted in the Popolo d’Italia that 
he had used a portion of this money to pay an armed body of retainers 
who had assisted him in his election campaign. ‘There were several 
hundred men,’ he wrote, ‘ divided into squadrons commanded by officers 
and naturally all owning allegiance to me.’ Thus he admitted the 
creation of a small private army, and a few weeks after this admission he 
revealed the purpose he had in view. 


I start with the individual [he wrote in the Popolo d’Italia on April 6th, 
1920] and I strike at the State. Down with the State in all its forms and 
incarnations ; the State of yesterday, today and tomorrow; the bourgeois 
State and the socialist State. In the gloom of today and the darkness of 
tomorrow the only faith which remeins to us individualists who are predestined 
to die is the, at present absurd but ever-consoling, religion of Anarchy. 


The Government could not allow this challenge to pass unnoticed, ’ 


particularly when it was backed by armed force. Mussolini was arrested 
on a charge of armed conspiracy against the State. He was taken to the 
prison of San Fedele in Milan, where he stayed for a few days. Some 
women friends pleaded with Nitti who was Prime Minister at the time 
and was a kind-hearted man. He ordered Mussolini’s release. 

One of the most popular clichés about Mussolini’s alleged achievements 
during the troubled post-war period in Italy is that he restored order in 
the Italian railway services. Here again he is his own star witness to the 
untruth of the propagandist claims. While disorder reigned he encouraged 
it. On January Ist, 1920, his paper welcomed the general railway strike. 


The strike [declared the Popolo d’ Italia] is the work of a formidable mass of 
employees, acting in undeniable good faith and convinced that they are in the 
right. In the railway dispute the Socialist Party and the General Confederation 
of Labour are leaving the railwaymen to themselves till they are near defeat. 
After so many years of socialist domination, these strikes are the first which 
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have been planned and put into practice without and despite the tyrannical will 
of the Socialist Party. 


After two years of post-war unrest, 1919-20, life began to resume its 
normal rhythm in Italy. Even Mussolini himself admitted this. On 
December 31st, 1920, he wrote : 


It is honest to add that during the last three months—particularly since 
the referendum which brought an end to the occupation of the factories and 
since the return of the Mission to Russia—the psychology of the working class 
in Italy has changed profoundly. The working masses are convinced that the 
fundamental problem of the moment is that of production. A clear sign of this 
state of mind is the comparative ease with which agreements have recently been 
reached after peaceful negotiations in the important textile and chemical trades. 


On the same date the Corriere della Sera wrote : ‘ The high water mark 
of revolutionarism, represented by the occupation of the factories, has 
been followed by a rapid decline.’ 

The country had become so peaceful that a General Election held in 
May, 1921, passed off with only isolated disturbances and no bloodshed 
that could be attributed directly to electioneering conflicts. But there 
was one outstanding exception. During the election campaign a bomb 
exploded in the Diana Theatre at Milan, causing several casualties and 
wrecking the interior of the building. The outrage was the work of 
terrorists who were suspected—a suspicion based on particularly strong 
circumstantial evidence—of having acted on orders from Mussolini. He 
made capital of it in his electioneering propaganda, attributing the outrage 
to the Italian Socialist Party, a technique which is said to have given the 
cue to the Nazis for the burning of the Reichstag in 1933. But Mussolini’s 
ruse did little to affect the election results. The Fascists, though now 
recognized by Giolitti as affiliated to the Government parties, secured 
only 32 Parliamentary seats out of a total of 502. The Democrats 
obtained 195 seats, the Socialists 126, the Popular Party 91, while the 
Communists were reduced te 18. On June 2nd, 1921, Mussolini wrote : 


The Italy of 1921 is fundamentally different from that of 1919. To say that 


' the Bolshevik danger still exists in Italy represents an attempt to substitute 


fear for reality, from motives of self-interest. Bolshevism has been disowned 
by the leaders and the people. This has been said and proved a thousand times, 


To sum up: The propagandist claim that Mussolini helped to rescue 
Italy from the impending menace of a Bolshevik revolution during the 
two years of unrest that immediately followed the last war is directly and 
completely refuted by historical facts and his own writings. While there 
was danger, or at any rate a fear, of such a revolution and while disorder 
existed, the contending forces were not Mussolini and his Fighting Fascs 
on the side of order and the Socialists on the side of disorder. The truth 
is that Mussolini made common cause with the Anarchists, Revolutionary 
Syndicalists and Communists in fomenting disorder, organising food riots, 
encouraging strikes and seizures of land by the peasants. On the other 
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side the Italian Socialist Party, controlling the General Confederation of 
Labour, exercised a restraining influence over their members, sometimes 
passively by refusing to support strikes and at other times actively by 
negotiating settlements. In this they were supported by the Popular 
Party under the leadership of a Catholic priest, Don Luigi Sturzo, and by 
the bourgeois parties in general. Mussolini’s subsequent ‘ conversion ’ 
and the rise of Fascism to power belong to another chapter in Italian 
history. 


JAMES MuEPEY. 
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‘A Worup Aprirr’ 


Vury soon we shall be faced with new attempts to secure a better ‘ educa- 
tion for a world adrift ’—to quote the title of Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
sincere and earnest tract on the art of making fewer fools, rich or poor, 


-in @ world largely composed of them, as one of Sir Richard’s minor 


prophets, Carlyle, gloomily admitted. (Some of us may feel that Carlyle 
was, in the narrower sense, a false prophet, in reference to the future of 
Europe and the respective parts to be played in it by * pious’ Prussia 
and frivolous France). I rejoice to see that Sir Richard condemns all 
but a small reserved portion of the examination system. I think it 
was Gilbert Murray who spoke of the ‘subtle spiritual degradation ’ 
involved in that system. Recently the General Secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association has talked of ‘ the torture of crammed examina- 
tions.’ Its evils may be briefly summarised thus— 

(1) It forces the young to read books, or to get up ‘ subjects,’ not for 
complete understanding of them, but in order to pick out of them tips 
likely to ‘ come in useful’ as answers to consequent conundrums. This 
is the standard of the crossword puzzle in education. 

(2) In sensitive minds (often best adapted for training) it implants a 
nervousness of which they may never rid themselves, dreads, anxieties, 
assembled in a permanent fear of failure through life. It therefore maims 
such minds. 


(3) It relies far too much on mechanical memory at the expense of e 


feeling, sesthetic or moral—-upon that sort of memory which is not the 
Mother of the Muses. It prematurely wearies the mind. 

(4) It reinforces the odious competitive instinct in early life; that 
instinct which, raised t6 the point of delirium, has indeed turned a world 
adrift into the stormy nationalism of this century. 


BEATRICE WEBB 


What place in the long line of English educators would a humanist 
like Sir Richard Livingstone assign to Beatrice Webb whose death at the 
age of 85 shows that, given the mens sana, incessant labour does not 
harm a frail body ? Did any man and woman ever work harder than the 
Webbs ? She has herself described (with a confession, for once, of slight 
weariness) her researches, through mountains of pamphlets, into the 
origins of the-Co-operative Movement. After their marriage, he unfail- 
ingly supplied references to necessary sources. She added persuasive- 
ness. If her master, Herbert Spencer, regarded tragedy as a deduction 
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killed by a fact, she made a cqgmedy of the slaughter of ignorant assertions 
by a host of statistics. ‘I should have thought—’ with that opening she 
would insinuate her gentle refutations. The opponent would object, of 
course ; later, he would annex her argument. She and Sidney Webb 
documented a generation of ignorant politicians, as in their famous 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, a work of great intellectual 
power. As the partnership is dissolved it is well to recall the closing 
words of Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship. She writes of her married 
life—‘ a working comradeship founded in common faith and made per- 
fect by marriage ; perhaps the most exquisite, certainly the most endur- 
ing, of all the varieties of happiness.’ 


- No Bupget CRANKS 





In 1816 Lord Castlereagh complained of ‘ the ignorant impatience of | 


taxation’ exhibited by the English people ; and also, one may add, by 
their rulers of that date. Some forty years later, the most frugal of 
Chancellors, Mr. Gladstone, reversed the reproach and denounced. ‘ our 
ignorant patience of taxation.’ The patience endures, if not the ignorance. 
We know why we have to pay. Newspaper editors certainly, and the 
Treasury probably, have detected signs of passivity, of apathy, in the 
falling out of the Old Crank Taxational Guard, with their annual array 
of suggestions about and against cats, canaries, parrots, budgerigars, 
bicycles, and bachelors. In the month before the Budget we used to 
count in millions ; this year in hundreds of millions. It is realised that 
‘ flea-bites ’ are out of date and that parrots would keep the war going 
financially for about five seconds. 


Tax PERSECUTORS 


For the rest those tax-suggestions had one characteristic in common : 
they were all punitive and prohibitive. They were puritanical in so far 
as they hoped to make people uncomfortable. It was therefore pleasant, 
during the latest Budget debate, to hear cheers in the House of Commons 
following Mr. W. H. Green’s demand for a tax upon teetotallers and non- 
smokers ; in general, upon abstentionist bullies. What could be more 
just than that those who feel a malignant delight in attacking other 
people’s pleasures should pay for their sport in the form of a moral 
entertainment tax? A fascinating dréam—tfax persecutors. 


Ports in PUBLIC 


We must not expect our poets to be also elocutionists. Poet and 
Rhapsode are ‘ possessed” by different Muses, as Socrates reminds the 
young Ion in Plato’s beautiful dialogue.. It is therefore not surprising 
that several of the poets who recited their own verses at the Hiolian Hall 
a few weeks ago were hardly audiblé beyond the first three rows of the 
audience. ‘When anyone repeats the words of a poet (other than 
Homer) you go to sleep and know not what to say.’ We may adapt 
Socrates’ reproof thus: ‘When modern poets repeat their own words 
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we go to sleep and know not where we are.’ Few narcotics are so power- 
ful, and none so harmless, as the sight of a man or a women on @ plat- 
form, opening a manuscript and a mouth from which no sound issues, . 
unless it be a faint monotone, occasionally interrupted epdetin as of a 
mouse stirring. 
Tue OLp Favourires 

There are and there have been exceptions. The present Poet Laureate 
recites well. Old people who reverentially listened to Tennyson have told — 
me that he was solemnly impressive. From most accounts I conclude, 
however, that he boomed. Yeats too often sank into hollow priestly 
intonations. Swinburne shrieked, and interrupted himself with the 
flutter of his little hands. But he at least ‘kept rhythm,’ which, alas, 
was all that he could keep in the days when, as A. E. Housman put it, 
‘Swinburne has now said, not only all he has had to say about every- 
thing, but all he has to say about nothing.’ 


CLipPpeD COUNTIES 


One of our counties has been stirred to protest against the current 
contraction of its name: Hants for Hampshire. ‘A word unfit to pass 
the lips of any Hampshire man or woman,’ declared the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Mottistone, the other day. Sir Vere Hobart was even stronger : 
he spoke of ‘ this horrible and vulgar post office abbreviation.’ True, this 
vulgar word is to be found in Acts of Parliament, which are, however, 
rarely models of the genteel style ; and I find that it is used as an alter- 


‘ native titlh—Hampshire or Hants—in Bartholomew’s Survey Gazeteer 


of the British Isles. Still one must sympathise with the belated indigna- 
tion of the ‘ county.’ Consider what a ludicrous ambiguity would have 
marred Wordsworth’s famous appeal had he written : 


Vanguard of liberty, ye men of Herts / 


Or of Berks ; for Hertfordshire and Berkshire suffer also, and so do 
the misnamed men of Wilts, Northants, Glos. and Bucks. What, again, 
if ‘ A Shropshire Lad ’ had appeared as ‘ A Lad of Salop’ or ‘ The Young 
Salopian’? Add that the tactful letter-writer will henceforward refrain 
from addressing Scotland as ‘N.B.’ The Scotch have had enough of 
being called North Britons. 


A Sarery-First AcaDEMY 
What sort of a Royal Academy this year? The old question. Let 


‘me answer: one that seems resolved not to offend or startle, not to play 


for sensations and sentimentalities which might promote discouragement 
and dismay. A Safety-First Academy. And not very warlike, either, 
apart from its portraits of high-placed men in the Three Services. Of 
these the only one that much matters is Mr. Augustus John’s Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal, painted in the artist’s elongated El Greco 
manner. This has been described as ‘harsh.’ That does not prevent it 
from being an uncannily discerning study of character. Otherwise, bel- 
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ligerent emphasis rests upon those pictures painted for the Nation’s War 
Records—for example, Dame Laura Knight’s energetic Ruby Loftus 
Screwing a Breech-ring. This will presumably remind the future that 
women can be as good as men, anyway, even in the most violent of 
muscular exertions. Another glaring canvas displays a Person of Some 
Importance majestically quitting a speckless office, followed by the 
adoring gaze of two of his subordinates. What is this supposed to 
record ? Perhaps the extreme seriousness with which those of our con- 
querors who were not in the highest of posts took themselves and their 
duties. 





‘Love ror Love’ 

When gentlemanlike Mr. William Congreve’s Love for Love was first 
played in the New Theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields it was acted thirteen 
days successively. A triumph! In that age the quality and the women 
of the town supplied audiences too scanty for long runs. To judge by 
the crowds filling the Phenix Theatre for every performance Love for 
Love, in this revival may well run thirteen months. Is this a phenomenon 
calculated to alarm prudes? Back to Restoration morals? Is a new 
Jeremy Collier lurking in Charing Cross Road to collect excerpts that 
might disintegrate Church and State—or, in these days, ‘ weaken the war 
effort’? I do not think so. For that matter, nearly all the London 
theatres are crowded, and the comedy that Dr. Johnson found nearer to 
nature than any of Congreve’s is taken lightheartedly by the audience as 
an escapist fantasy. They swallow it all with guffaws—even the episodic 
tediousness of a plot that bothers them as little as its construction 
bothered the author. Mr. Congreve was above plots. 


THE CONGREVIAN PLOT 

That sensitive dramatic critic, A. B. Walkley, indulgently compared 
the Congrevian plot to the musical comedy of his day. It served merely 
to link ‘turns’ and talks. Some of the turns are overplayed at the 
Phoeenix—for example the cattish sofa-conversation between Mrs. Frail 
and Mrs. Foresight. (How tiresome, after a while, become the fan- 
flutterings, the sly glances, the masked smiles and modish curtseys of 
Restoration ladies!) Other episodes are given with a reticence that is a 
relief—say, the fine scene between the spendthrift Valentine and his bull- 
roaring father. Here Mr. John Gielgud showed that he recognises the 
germ of tragedy in Valentine’s case. Indeed the part has been played by 
two of our greatest tragedians—Betterton, John Philip Kemble. 


Ricuarp J. ENNINGS. 


























SPRING, 1943 


Sprine has swooped to earth again 
Like a bird of plumage bright, 
Wheeling o’er the blackened boughs, 
Shedding radiance in his flight. 


Hovering plumes of green and gold 
Glitter like translucent seas, 
Fall in flakes of coral-pearl, 
Tinselling the naked trees. 


But mute my heart. What can it say 
In such a spring as this ? 

Such blossoming! How can it be 

In such a world as this ? 


For in our hearts what life can be 
Conceived in such a Spring ? 

Pray God another year may see 
The Bird of Peace upon the Wing ! 


Exima DANGERFIELD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A NEW THEORY OF CUTHWULF’S CAMPAIGN IN 571 


THE Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’s story of Cuthwulf’s campaign of 571 has for 
Ped created problems for ea of the history of the early Anglo-Saxon 


eg relevant passage of the Chronicle runs thus : 


‘571 Cuthwulf fought with Brit-Welsh at Bedcanford and took four 


townships, Lygeanburg and Atgelesburg, Bensington and Egonesham, 
and the same year he died.’ 


One problem may be termed political and the other topographical. 
The former is the difficulty of understanding how it was that in 571, many 
years after the greater part of the country had been conquered and settled 
by the Saxons, this enclave in what are now Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire was still held by the Britons. 

The topographical problem is to identify ‘ Bedcanford’ and also, 
perhaps, ‘ Lygeanburg.’ The other three townships are easy to identify 
as Aylesbury, Eynsham and Benson-on-Thames. _ 

As to the political problem, so far, the only solution that seems really 
feasible is that after the British victory over the Saxons at Mons Badonicus 
between 490 and 516, a treaty was concluded, by which the territory in 
question was recognised as British, and that this treaty was scrupulously 
observed until some cause of quarrel arose in 571, which induced Cuthwulf 
to take hostile action against the Britons and to invade their territory. 
No doubt a pretext for this action would be welcomed by the Saxons, to 
whom the continued existence of this British enclave must have been an 
annoyance to which they wished to put an end by conquering it, and 
completing their occupation of the country. 

Until well on into the present century, it had always been assumed 
that ‘‘ Bedcanford ” was Bedford, but doubts began to be felt about this 
by competent students, doubts which were confirmed when the place- 
names of Bedfordshire were examined by the English Place-Name Survey. 
When the volume Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire was © 
published in 1926, the editors, on etymological grounds, expressed the 
view that Bedcanfoill ‘ could not be Bedford.’ The difficulty then arose 
of finding out what place could be meant by Bedcanford, as Bedford had 
been so decisively ruled out by the most competent experts on the origin 
and development of place-names. No place at all answering the necessary 
conditions has been found in the valley of the Lea or in that of the Ouse. 
The question arises now, have we not all been looking at the wrong end 
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of the enclave ? Despite the decision that the identification of Bedcanford 
with Bedford was inadmissible, the old belief had reigned so long that most 
of us looked in the neighbourhood of Bedford, or at any rate not very 
far away from it, for the site of the battle of Bedcanford. 

‘But, after all, is it likely that Cuthwulf would have started his 
campaign anywhere in that neighbourhood at all? The first fact to 
remember about this campaign is that Cuthwulf was a West Saxon or 
Wessex leader, and his army was one of West Saxons raised in their West 





Saxon territory. It is quite clear from the Chronicle that the victory at 


Bedcanford was a necessary preliminary to the taking of the four towns 
or townships of ‘ Lygeanburg, Aigelsburg, Bensington and Egonesham.’ 
Is it reasonable to think that Cuthwalf we would have marched through the 
enclave to its eastern border, leaving the four townships untaken, and 
not encountering, or at any rate not defeating, the enemy until he reached 
the other end of the enemy’s country ? Surely it stands to reason that the 
decisive battle (which made possible the capture of the four towns) must 
have taken place at some point near to the frontier between ‘West Saxon 
territory and that of the British enclave. 

The Ordnance Survey’s admirable map of ‘ Britain in the Dark Ages ’ 
shows a place then called Beccanford, which, as the only difference 
between that name and Bedcanford is in having two ‘c’s’ instead of a 
‘d’ followed by a ‘ c,’ seems 4s if it may quite well be the place indicated 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as the scene of the Saxon victory which 
opened the way to their capture of the four towns. ‘ Beccanford ’ is 
identified by the editors of the map as Beckford in Gloucestershire, a 
village on the banks of the little stream, the Carrant, and only about 
half a dozen miles south of that portion of the course of the Warwickshire 
Avon, which flows between Evesham and Tewkesbury. It is due north 
of the sources of the Thames, and is thus in a situation where a Wessex 
army seeking to invade the British enclave, or conversely a British force 
seeking an entry into Wessex, could do so without having to negotiate the 
crossing of the Thames. It is therefore quite a likely spot for a Wessex 
and a British force to encounter each other, and thus a very probable 


site for a battle between them. From Beckford it would only be a 


thirty-two mile march through a country free from formidable military 
obstacles, to reach Eynsham which, on the hypothesis that Beckford is 
the site of the battle of ‘ Bedcanford,’ would naturally be the first of the 
four towns to be taken. The Wessex force would then have a bridgehead 
on the Upper Thames or Isis, and, leaving a sufficient force there to guard 
it, Cuthwulf could then proceed southward with the bulk of his army to 
take Bensington, and thus to secure another bridgehead, this time on the 
Middle Thames. With the Thames thus guarded fomhim he could with 
but small risk march up the valley of the Thame or by the Icknield Way, 
to take Aylesbury, and from there go on to Lygeanburg. A question here 
arises as to whether Bedford and its immediate neighbourhood being 
eliminated from the picture of Cuthwulf’s campaign, we ought to revert 
to the possibility of Lenborough being the place indicated by the name 
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Lygeanburg, after all. On the whole, it seems that, in spite of looking at 
the campaign from an entirely new angle, Limbury holds the field as the 
more likely site. The different forms of the names as detailed by the 
*Place-Name Survey’ in their volume on Buckinghamshire for Len- 
borough, and that on Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire for Limbury, 
suggest a greater likelihood that Limbury evolved from the form Lygean- 
burg, than that Lenborough did. Moreover, it seems more reasonable to 
believe that after taking Aylesbury, Cuthwulf continued his march 
eastwards to Limbury, than t.:at he turned abruptly at right angles to go 
north-westwards to Lenborough. By going to Limbury, he could secure 
the Icknield Way for a considerable part of its course, and the eastern 
portion of the Chiltern Hills and Forest, the western end of which could 
be effectually guarded by a force based on Bensington. 

We have very little on record to guide us as to the truth about this 
campaign of Cuthwulf’s in 571, but it does appear as if there is at least 
a prima facie case for considering the possibility that Beckford in 
Gloucestershire may be the ‘ Bedcanford ’ of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 


Henry E. BANnnarp. 





‘BRITISH ROMANTIC ARTISTS’ 


Mr. Prrzr begins his book British Romantic Artists (Collins) with a clear 
definition : . ’ . 

Romantic Art deals with the particular. The particularisation of Bewick 
about a bird’s wing ; of Turner about a waterfall . . . is the result of a vision 
that can see in these things something significant beyond ordinary significance. 
Something that, for a moment, seems to contain the whole world .. . and 
carries over some comment on life and experience besides the comment on 
appearances. 


That is an excellent beginning ; but it is not until Mr. Piper gets over the 
first chapters, which deal with the eighteenth century picturesque, already 
covered by much larger books by Mr. Christopher Hussey, by Colonel 
M. H. Grant’s two large volumes, The Old English Landscape Painters 
and by other writers in America, that he gets into his stride. Such 
condensation, into a book of forty-seven pages, many of them half-covered 
by illustrations, is a considerable achievement. The coloured plates are 
far better than those which have appeared in other books in this series ; 
the printing is by no means always good, but I presume it must be excused 
owing to war-time difficulties. “Mr. Piper is an artist as well as a writer, 
and his writing is observant, vivid, robust and sensitive. He has an eye, 
not only for good painting but for picturesque characters. The quotation 
from that extraordinary person, Fuseli (from Haydn’s Correspondence and 
Table Talk) on whom no modern book has been published, is probably little 
known, and so are the comments on Turner by Ann Dart in her letter to 
Ruskin. One only wishes that a writer who can observe with such relish 
and love and who has taken so much trouble to ferret out forgotten 
English artists, like Martin, Danby and James Ward and many others, 
and who can add to all this a knowledge of the architecture of the period, 
should have written a much longer book. There are, of course, one or two 
things to quarrel about, even in this slim volume. I wish the author had 
said a word to correct Blake’s diatribes against Reynolds, which have been 
given so much currency by Mr. Wilenski. Blake was jealous of Reynolds 
and was better as a poet than as a painter. It is absurd to suggest that 
Reynolds copied nature with ‘blots and blurrs.’ The conventions of 
chiaroscuro are different from the conventions of line, and should not be 
confused with the mere imitation of light and shade or an Impressionist’s 
copyifig of the visual image, and this must be said in the face of any 
contemporary remarks about the broad effects of lamplight and of seeing 
the model with the open eye. Such tricks were merely aids. Few 
painters used the sharpening and losing of the edge (the chiaroscuro 
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equivalent of accent in line) with more skill than Reynolds. Perhaps the 
method has never been summarised better than it was by Opie in one of 
his lectures : 

By studyiug the works of the great masters of chiaroscuro, he (the student) 
will by degrees become acquainted with all the artifices of contrasting light and 
shade, colour to colour, to produce rilievo ; of joining light objects together and 
dark objects together in masses in order to give splendour and breadth of 
effect ; of gradually sinking some objects wholly or partly in shadow and losing © 
their outlines in the ground to produce softness and harmony ; and of making 
in other places abrupt breaks and sharp transitions to produce vivacity and 
spirit. He will also learn their rules for shaping their masses and adapting 
them in regard to force or softness to the nature of the subject, whether grave 
or gay, sublime or terrible. By this he must be directed when to give his light 
the form of a globe, or when to send it in a stream across his canvas ; when to | 
make a dark mass on a light ground, or a light mass on a dark ground ; when 
he may let his light die away by imperceptible gradations, and when it may 
more properly be concentrated into one vivid flash. 


That is one aspect of the technical language of Romanticism. By 
using the gradation of dark to light and the emotional response which the 
artist can depend on in any spectator, movement and rhythm is achieved 
by gradation instead of by line. Turner turned this contrast of dark and 
light into colour. — 

So much nonsense has been talked about the relation of music to 
painting that one hesitates to risk adding to it, but chiaroscuro was an 
idiom which was almost a self-sufficient symbol of Romanticism, setting 
what was clear dramatically against what was obscure and with a sort of 
humour lighting the little candle of reason and understanding against the 
vast background of obscure conjecture. It gave breadth and unity to 
the marriage of reason and imagination ; and this, as can be seen in 
Rembrandt, can be done by reversing the technical process and losing 

‘definition in the dazzle of light instead of in gloomy dark. So far the 
analogy with music is clear and helpful. But one may ask what is the 
function of any particular symbol n a picture. Is painting to be as 
abstract as music ? Need a picture be of any subject at all? It is true 
that the subject (or object) seems to be of greater importance to the artist 
than to the spectator. It sets the artist working, but for the spectator 
the subject provides the particular link with experience and is a corrective 
against rhetoric. There is a danger of being persuaded before one 
understands ; rhetoric is that persuasion, and it is the pecular advantage 
of painting thot it can deal with particulars of vision: and obscurity for - 
its own sake in painting is bluff and pretentiousness. . 

The distinction between drawing and painting is really irrelevant, or 
of merely practical convenience. The building up of a picture in the 
Venetian method retained the drawing in the brush-stroke, and it was - 
only with Constable and the later Impressionists that the particular stroke 
was lost in a loose rendering of flickering light, in which the vitality of the 
stroke had only a general meaning in the picture as a whole. If there is 
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to be a return to imaginative composition in oil painting, some of these 
technical devices, known before the Impressionists, will have to be 
re-discovered. Impressionist alla prima painting, or tone painting, still 
taught in most schools, was only suitable for the job for which it was 
invented, namely working direct from the model or in the open air. 

Mr: Piper is most at home among the early nineteenth century artists, 
but he is naturally very intimate with contemporary work. It is just 
at this point, on the last two pages, that I feel bewildered. Miss Hodgkins’ 
picture reproduced is ‘ doodling,’ not painting. Good painting is not 
merely letting oneself go but letting oneself go in a pecular way. It was 
said of ‘Turner, by Hazlitt, that some of that artist’s pictures ‘ were 
pictures of nothing and very like’; but.it was incorrect to say they were 
without form and void ; that applies to Miss Hodgkins and to the work 
of some other fashionable painters. To get so muddled as to put oscuro 
before chiro and to expect the spectator to clear it up is not painting. 
It may look like ‘ Turner Salad’ at the Academy banquet,’ at its best, 
and at its ugly worst it is only reminiscent of that vinegary cabbage, 
whose equivalent in painting one might name sour-kitch. It would be 
unfair to say that this is an example of the German perversion of sac- 
charine to ugliness, but clumsiness and formlessness are ugly: Miss 
Hodgkins’ painting has.beautiful colour, but that is not enough. 

Some of Turner’s late pictures were of nothing in particular, but the 
great planes and the rhythm of space are always established. They were 
not a compilation of things vaguely referred to and left to be put in order 
by the spectator ; on the contrary, things were set in order, and, what we 
choose to imagine, is stimulated by that statement. 

I doubt if Ruskin quite understood Turner’s methods of oil painting ; 
there are better hints in Eastlake and Thornbury, but the following is an 


‘interesting comment on the problem : 


The misty appearance (in Turner’s pictures) [says Ruskin] is given si 
resolvedly confusing, altering and denying the form at the moment of painting 
it; and the virtue of the work is in the painter’s having a perfectly clear and 
sharp conception of all that he chooses to confuse, alter or deny ; so that the 
very confusion becomes suggestive, his alteration decorative and his denial 
affirmative. 


It is the affirmation which is the point of this. By the word ‘form’ no 
doubt Ruskin meant the shapes of particulars, or rather he makes no clear 
distinction between the forms of objects and the form of the picture as a 
whole. 

Turner, of course, worked a great deal with veilings, glazes and 
scrumbles. Some of the sketches we most admire were probably 
‘unfinished ’ underpaintings and the extraordinary thing is that Turner 
always seemed to keep the various stages of underpainting in an attractive 


2 On being handed the salad Weel Sirnet seen So SAE ye 
one of his pictures. 
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and stimulating state. Technically he made many mistakes and his 
finished pictures have cracked and darkened. 

To have a clear conception of what an artist wiszes to obscure it is 
necessary to have a method, no matter how casual the finished effect may 
appear. It is only the exercise of this method (whatever it is) that can 
catch up the imponderable element in painting. ‘ If you mix your'paints 
on the canvas instead of on the palette,’ said an eighteenth century artist, 
‘you will do mad work.’ Romantic painting is not simple lunacy, — 
though it may sometimes seem like lunacy given form and so reclaimed 
to enrich sanity. Some of Turner's late pictures may be of the elements 
of ‘ air, earth and water’ which symbolise the ‘ weather in our souls,’ 
but he never made the easy mistake, which every landscape painte’ cnows, 
of missing out the earth. 

Post-impressionism, says Mr. Piper, was necessary to correct slipshod 
painting and slipshod sentiment, but ‘the accent on design,' form and 
structure, which they began to pres’ home, and the suppression of literary _ 
interest and atmosphere, tended to squash all that was most natural to 
English painters.’ To many of us that is a banal truth, but it will, no — 
doubt, gain fame, as coming from a modern critic, and one must be 


‘ Wonder,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘is a pause in.reason.’ Romantic art 
is @ connecting hyphen between reason and imagination. It was the faith 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries that the world was the 
image of Paradise and that poets and painters were concerned with that 
image. I am not at this moment prepared to discuss the validity of this 


claim. or to consent to any far-fetched over-simple political implications, 
but it was believed that there were moments of sensibility and vision 
which could connect the landscape with the quiet of the sky. I wonder 
what the London Group, which comes in so oddly at the end of this 
charming and instructive little book, can have to do with that? I can only 
think of one explanation. Artists with generous natures (the author is 
both painter and writer) are apt to think that they and their boon 
companions and contemporaries are of the elect and will all go to heaven 
in a party. They forget the narrow gate. Mr. Piper has seen the gleam, 
but he is too rich in friends. No critic can afford to be so rich. As he 
struggles in the needle’s eye I feel an impulse and an obligation (as one 
of the oldest residents) to step forward and help him in; but it is then 
that my complacency and kindness give way to acute embarrassment. | 
In heaven’s name it is not Mr. Piper one objects to, but the baggage he 
brings with him. Who are they ? 
, R. W. Auston. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLMEN 


| Ir is no secret that there exist, dotted about all over Great Britain, a 


large number of military schools. There are Schools of Infantry and 
Schools of Artillery and Cookery Schools and Vehicle Maintenance Schools 
and Junior Leaders’ Schools and Company Commanders’ Schools and 
Army Gas Schools and Schools where they teach Physical Training and 
Signals and Military Intelligence and Hygiene and Electric Lighting and 
A.B.C.A. 

And with this mushroom-growth of scholastic institutions, this ad hoc 
organisation designed to spread specialised instruction throughout a 
specialist army, there has grown up a new technique of teaching manipu- 
lated by a new race of Military Schoolmen. 

In the Army there is.always “‘ the book.” The book says this and the 
book says that. It’s the Gospel and, in desperate times, it is essential 
that there should be a Gospel, a common doctrine. There is a right way 
of doing things and a wrong way, from the procedure for putting a Corps 
into battle to the procedure for filling in a message form ; and the book 
lays down the procedure that has been found, in practice, to be the best. 
There is plenty of room in modern warfare for personal initiative but no 
room for personal idiosyncrasy if that idiosyncrasy slows things down and 
creates difficulties for other people. 

The Gospel may change. In the light of experience a better routine 
may be evolved for the mechanical inspection of an armoured fighting 
vehicle. Then the relevant passages in the book arealtered. The thing 
isn’t rigid. It’s changing all the time. But the basic fact remains. 
Officers and other ranks of every arm and of every service within the Army 
must receive instruction from an authoritative fountain head, so that they 
in their turn may go back to their units and formations as instructors and 
spread this common Gospel. Hence the Schools, and hence the School- 
men and hence that famous and familiar phrase, ‘Going on a Course.’ 

‘'Where’s So-and-So ?’ ‘ Oh, he’s away on a course.’ 

It is the putting over of the Gospel to these potential evangelists that 
creates the problem and it is this problem in its turn that has created a 
new technique of instruction and that has brought into being this new 
breed of what may be styled, for want of a better term, Military Schoolmen. 

Instructors in an Army school are faced, at the beginning of each new 
course, with a large number of unknown faces. Blanks. Unknown 
quantities. They are in the same position as a junior form-master at a 
public school at the beginning of a winter term. But with this difference. 
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They have only two weeks or three weeks or four weeks or five weeks in 
which to accomplish their mission. They must get results and they must 
get them quickly. 

The first and most obvious step is sub-division. Divide your students 
into small syndicates, each with its own syndicate leader, the man who, { 
in the shortest possible time, can get to know the capacity, the 
peculiarities, the weak points and the strong points of each one of his 


Then comes the problem first of what to teach, and seeondly of how 
to teach it. 

A common doctrine, a prescribed curriculum, suggests a stereotyped 
course of instruction. Lesson one, lesson two, lesson three. The whole 
business neatly divided up into theory and practice. There are eight 
types of grenades with which the infantry soldier must be familiar. The 
book lists full details regarding each one of them. The thing, you might 
say, is simple. I+ demands nothing more than parrot-wise instruction. 
‘ Kindly repeat to :1e, Mr. Jones, and in due order, the explosive content 
of the 69, the 36 and the 74 grenade.’ 

-It’s all down in the book. But is that the kind of information that you 
really want Mr. Jones to get into his (possibly thick) head ? Mr. Jones, 
in a very short space of time, will return to his battalion as weapon 
training officer. On the practical quality of his instruction will depend 
the killing-efficiency and the lives of a large number of men. All instruc- 
tion must be related to actual battle conditions. He doesn’t need to 
know, or to teach, the explosive content of the 36 grenade. If he thirsts 
to know it, if he is assailed by technical curiosity, he can always look it 
up: Ifhe follows out the correct procedure, the grenade goes off, explodes, 
kills the men who would otherwise kill him. It doesn’t matter what’s 
inside it. And, remember, grenades constitute only a fraction of the 
infantry weapons with which he must be familiar. Time is at a premium. 
So is the capacity of Jones’ memory. A sense of proportion is essential. 
A genius for selection. What must Mr. Jones know about grenades, apart 
from an ability to teach other people how to prime and throw them ? 
Parrot-wise instruction, the learning by heart of a whole string of names 
and parts, is quite useless. Somebow bis imagination must be fired ; he 
must be made grenade-conscious. He must be made interested in 
grenades, in the whole subject of grenades, so that he can pass that 
interest on and make it infectious. The Chief Instructor decides that he 

will lecture on grenades. 

A lecture summons up a picture of a gathering of students, some ~ 
taking notes which they will never look at again, others frankly sleeping. 

That must be avoided. This lecture must stir imaginations. Must 
appeal to the sharp-witted, technically-minded youngster of twenty and 
to the ex-rubber planter of forty-five. Psychology comes into it. There 
must be carefully planted but seemingly spontaneous jokes. There must 
be variety. Timing. The lecturer must be as ready as General Mont- 
gomery to switch his attack. The technique of the staged interruption 
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has been evolved and has been practised with success. An instructor 
other than the advertised lecturer appears on the dais. He apologises 
for the absence of Major So-and-So who has a sore throat. He begins 
his lecture. Major So-and-So appears, swathed in a scarf, and sits down 
at the back of the room. In a minute or two he is on his feet, hoarse but 
indignant. He explains that he cannot, that he will not, sit in silence 
and listen to the expounding of such palpable heresies. There is a sharp 
exchange between the two instructors; and then the class, genuinely 
puzzled for a moment, sees through the ruse. But the point, the essential 
point which it was desired to drive home, bas found its mark in minds 
temporarily intrigued and excited by the.novelty of the situation. 

The training film has an extremely important place in instruction ; 
and very entertaining and skilful most of them are. But it’s no good just 
showing the film and leaving it at that. Film audiences can be just as 
bored and unreceptive as lecture audiences. Technique again. Students 
must be told in advance what they are going to see. What to look for. 
Then the lights are turned out and the film is run through. The next 
stage is one of interrogation. Did you notice this point ? Did-you spot 
that ? Down go the lights and the film is shown again. And yet again, 
if necessary, till all its lessons have been taught. Instruction must be 
related to reality. The film helps that. How many Light Aid Detach- 
ments are there in a Division ? You can tell Mr. Robinson the number till 
you’re blue in the face, but be won’t remember. But show him a film 
depicting a L.A.D. in action during operations and a L.A.D. will for ever 
afterwards mean something to him. Which is far more important. 

Demonstrations. The wrong way of doing things and the right way. 
The right way always last. Demonstration platoons love acting. Give a 
soldier plenty of scope for improvisation and your idle driver-operator, 
skimping his duties, will be vividly, unforgettably idle and your con- 
scientious driver-operator equally memorable. With a white cottonwool 
moustache and a red band round his hat, one of the instructors will be a 
gloriously blimpish Brigadier, supported by a Brigade Intelligence Officer 
with a quarter-inch map of the wrong area, obtusely giving out all the 
wrong orders to three comic Battalion Commanders. Switch the scene 
and you have a representation of the correct procedure with reasonable 
human participants. 

A great bore for the instructing staff to have to learn their parts and to 
rehearse these two little playlets. But this order group scene will be 
imprinted for all time on the minds and imaginations of scores of potential 
intelligence officers. 

The value of the unexpected. A dull sounding but easy afternoon is 
down on the programme. The students assemble lethargically. In a 
flash all the arrangements are changed. There is a certain amount of 
indignation. ‘They can’t go monkeying about with the programme like 
this. 'We’re down to do so-and-so.’ Reluctantly, against their own 
inclinations, the students are on their toes. They’ve been shaken up. 
Ingenuity in reproducing as nearly as possible during instruction. 
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conditions approximating to actual warfare. In the last war it was 
possible to accustom troops gradually to the noise and strain of battle. 
In this war, officers and men may pass in an incredibly short time from 
total peace to total war. They must somehow be trained to apply their 
knowledge, not in the calm of the class-room or sitting round a cloth 
model, but out in the open under fire. 

Discussions. Brains Trusts. A room set aside for the exhibition of 
photographs and captured enemy weapons. 

The resource of the schoolmen must be infinite. 

And who are these schoolmen ? 

Birds of passage, as everyone must be in the present-day army. 
Officers and N.C.Os. pulled out from their units. Men who have done 
particularly well on some particular course, hauled back to instruct. 
Here a man and there a man who has shown a gift for teaching on a small 
scale. Commanding Officers don’t like it. They lose their own best 
instructors. But they can usually be made to see that it’s the old story 
of bread upon the waters. The instructors themselves very often don’t 
like it. It means leaving their battalion or their squadron or their 
battery. But there it is and it isn’t a life sentence. 

They're not ajl geniuses ; and yet a technique in teaching is being 
hammered out, a technique which post-war professional schoolmasters 
might find well worth studying. 

RauPa CRISPIAN. 








